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The Common Chalk Crayon 
“MUST GO” 


Down to the Foot of the Class. 


Will you increase the chances of having chapped hands 
and sore finger-ends by continuing to use the old-fash- 
ioned crayon when you can avoid these troubles by use 
of the NewEname_ep Crayon made only by us ? 


Cold Weather 
is here. 


Send for It will be mailed promptly, at no cost 
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a sample. to you. 

No one Has ever gone back to the old crayon after once using 
the Enameled. 

Be sure You get the genuine goods. Every box has the fac- 
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the label. 
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WORLD-LIFE; 


Or, Comparative Geology. 


By ALEXANDaR WINCHELL, LL.D., of the 
University of Michigan; author of ‘‘Sparks 
from a Geologist’s Hammer,” *“ Preadam- 
ites,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


** WHENOE and when camethe world? Alli the facts 
that have been gathered, and all the theories that have 
been adduced in the ende+vor to answer that question, 
have beea laid under contribution by- Prof. Winchell, 
recast and added to by his own gentus. There is no 
American writer that can present acience ir so fascinat- 
ing a form as does Prof. Winchell, and the only En- 
giishman who can be associated with him in this re- 
spect is Proctor. The amount of information ccn- 
densed In this volume is remarkable. The whole field 
of world building, from co-mical dust to the age of 
each geologic strata, is gone over.—the cosmogonie his- 
tory of all the planetary botie-, the fixed stara and neb- 
the habitability of other worids are considered. 
together with the evolotion of the ~——_ doctrine 
from Ptolemy down throagh Laplace, Herschel, and 
Kant.”’—Rochester Herald, N.Y. 

“THe whole work possesses an irresistible fascina- 
tion as weil as a high scientific value,”—Chicago Jour- 


Scandinavian Literature, 


From the most Ancient Times to the Present. 
By FrepeRik WINKEL Horny and Prof. R B. 
ANDERSON, with a bibliography of the im- 
portant books in the English Langusg: relat- 
ing to the Scandinavian countries, by TuHor- 
VALD SALBERG. vo, cloth, $3 50. 


“A WORK of great interest to scholars and literary 
men, bring the most thorough and exhaustive work on 
the sul)ject in any language.” 

OF interest to the general reader as a concise and 
realable account of the intel'ectual product of a race 
which for a thousand years and more has filjled an im- 
portant partin the world’s history, and well deserves 
to be known outside of the circie of scholars to whom 
alone it has hithertu been really accessible. 


Jesus the World’s Savior. 


Who He Is, Why He Came, and What He Did. 
By Groner C. Lorimer, anthor of ‘‘ Isms 
Old and New.”’ 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 


“ His studies bring out very fully the lessons that 
guide the perplexed, and help in building and beautify. 
ing the human character. The book wil meet a felt 
want, and by its attractive treatment of the subj-ct will 
be widely read. Its freshness and force of style, its 
«killfal bandlivg of facts, its strong arguments, its ear- 
oest thinking, and its use of apt quo ations from the 
whole range of literature, make « most usefnl and pop- 
alar volume.”—Lutheran Observer. 


DULCE DOMUM 


The Burden of the Song. 


An Elegant Gift-Book. 
By Benny. F. LLD., author of 
**Songs of Yesterday,’’ Old-Time Pict- 
ures,’ etc. Superbly illustrated by leading 
American artists. Silk cloth, gilt edges, 
$4 00; morocco, gilt edges, $6 00. 
“TAYLOR'S poems are jeweled with beauties.’”’ — 
Intervwor. 
“ THEY deserves to take rank with those of Whittier, 


in magic of description, and Holmes in their rhythmic 
melody.’’—Boston Commercial Builetin, 


Welsh’s English Literature. 


Library Edition. 2 Vols. Octavo, 1100 pp., $5. 
University Edition, 1 Vol. Complete, $3. 


“Of unparalleled excellence. You may send me 
twenty tive copies for introduction.”- A. U. Ta RESHER, 
Prof. of English Literature, Denison Univ., Ohio. 

“ A VALUABLE thesaurus of all that pertains to the 
subject. Io all the qualities of literary workmanship it 
speaks for itself; and aa to its scholarly accuracy and 
worth, it bas the indorsement of such names as Edwin 
P. Whipple, John G. Whittier, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and Edmund Clarence Stedman.”—Amerscan Church 
Review, New York. 


Essentials of Geometry. 


By Prof. A. H. Wevsu. Price, $1.50. 


“It is beyond question THE BEST text book on the 
subject I have ever seen. The book is up with the 
times in the science of G try, and it will commend 
iteelf to every thor ugh and practical teacher who may 
examine it” —W. E. ARNOLD, Prof. of Math., Cincin- 
nats Wesleyan College. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or will be mailed 
post-paid om receipt of the price. 
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ADVENT., 


BY EDITH WIGGIN. 


‘* Where is the promise of His coming?” 


Throughout the Christian world, 
banners half unfurled, 
Expectant stand the waiting multitude; 
Hosannas yet unsung 
Tremble on every tongue 
With holy awe and reverent joy endued. 
Above, the belfry chime 
Waits the appointed time 
To herald forth the coming of His feet; 
While sacred walls within 
Are hung with living green, 

Of life that never dies, the emblem meet. 
Soon shall appear the Dayspring from on high; 
The darkness fades; behold! the dawn is nigh! 

F’en now o’er land and sea 
The lessening shadows flee 
Before the light; along the eastern sky, 
In lines of gold and rose, 
The promise glows. 


Shall lips of listening choirs, 
And bells in lofty spires, 
Join the first Gloria of the angelic throng, 
And not, O Heart, in thee 
An answering melody 
The music of the heavenly host prolong ? 
With holy zeal and love, 
And works thy faith to prove, 
Within thyself thy Bethlehem prepare; 
Bring to his waiting shrine 
The best of what is thine, 
Thy gold and frankincense of praise and prayer; 
So shall the truest, best fulfillment be 
Of type and sign and ancient prophecy. 
And when His burning Star 
Shines in the east afar, 
Rejoice with heart and voice, for unto thee, 
On the glad Christmas morn, 
Shall Christ be born! —The Churchman. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— If nothing can be heard above the roar and din of 
the teacher’s interminable talk, a daily tempest of words, 
with a dead calm of ideas, the pupils might better be at 
home.—Minn. School Journal. 

— Local interest in schools is of first importance, but 
experience shows that it- need not be sacrificed by the 
abolishment of the district system.—Gen. J. Eaton. 

— Next toa definite aim and purpose in life, there 
is no quality that gives a greater assurance of future 
success than self-reliance.—Manufacturer and Builder. 

— The most impressive reading will spring from the 
joy of appreciation, not from a wish to impress others. 
—F. C. Robertson, Boston. ‘ 

— Don Quixote is himself a miserable speller, and 
accordingly he institutes a crusade in the interest of 
a spelling reform. Let philologists and etymologists 
that come in his way beware; he is the sworn enemy 
of school-teachers and spelling-bees.— Hx. 


— When boys and girls read more than they think, 
and feed the imagination upon artificial scenes more than 
upon living nature, it is time to put away their books, 
send them out-of-doors to rough it, and stir up their 
sluggish powers by a hand-to-hand encounter with good, 
hard common sense.— Our Home Paper. 


— Telling a thing is not sufficient. Do not think 
that you have taught a lesson until your pupils under- 


stand it. It may be necessary to illustrate the same 


5|truth in different ways, so that all the class may com- 


| Prehend it. Do not tell your pupils anything that you 
can get them to tell you.— Normal Indez. 


A Suaerstion.—I would suggest, that in our graded 


3|schools it would be much better not to allow two of the 


same class to sit together; but put one of your A class 
and one of your B class together on a seat; then when 


3eo | One class is reciting, the other will be at the seats, one 


ina seat. The more independence you can secure in 
your pupil’s work the better.—Supt. W. H. Coleman, 
Missouri. 

— Perhaps there is some truth in the assertion, as 
often made [the alleged lack of technical education 
among American machinists]; but so long as American 
machinists continue to maintain their supremacy for 
superior ingenuity, excellence of work, and greater 
rapidity in its execution, they can afford to spend less 
time on the minutiw of the schools. In some cases, 
where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.—~Scientifie 
American. 

MeMOoRITER MetHOpD.—I am a thorough disbeliever 
in the doctrine that it is educationally useful to commit 
to memory words which are not understood. The mem- 
ory has its abundant uses and should be cultivated, but 
when it usurps the place of the understanding, when 
it insidiously beguiles the mind into the habit of accept- 
ing the images of words for the images of the things 
the words ought to recall, the memory becomes a posi- 
tive hindrance to intellectual development.—C. M. Wood- 
ward, St. Louis. 

NEcEssaARY QuaLiricatTions. —If a teacher is 
trained to discover how much a loss of sleep, poor 
health, or a cloudy day, has to do with his emotions, 
and with his judgments of the moral qualities of his pu- 
pils, he will compel himself to wait until his sleep is 
made up, his digestion has improved, and the bright 
sun has broken through the clouds, before he will at- 
tempt to inflict merited punishment on what appears to 
be stupidity and malice; and then, when his own phys- 
ical and mental machinery comes into good working 
order again, how glad he will be that his power of self- 
control has saved him from doing irreparable injustice 
to the best and brightest pupils to be found in the 
school !—J. W. Dickinson. 

Tue CONCENTRATION OF THouGHT.—Too much 
stress cannot be laid upon the fundamental importance 
of perfect command over thought. How many a page 
must be reread, how many lessons conned over and over, 
to compensate for lapses of thought! In the possession 
of absence of power over mind lies the chief difference 
between mental strength and mental weakness. Some 
men think as a child plays with 4 hammer,—striking 
little blows here, there, anywhere, at any object within 
reach. The action of a strong mind may be compared 
to the stone-breaker’s sledge-hammer, dealing stubborn 
blows successively upon one spot till the hard rock 
cracks and yields. When such a mind acts, it acts to 
some purpose, and can begin where it left off without 
going over the whole ground again to take up the 


threads of its ratiocinations. Concentration and system 
are thus seen to be the chief elements in the art of 


thinking.— Tenn. Jour. of Education. 


Six Principtes or Prpacocy.—1. Education 
should proceed from the known to the unknown, both 
in the choice of subject and in the method of instruc- 
tion. Lessons should start in the concrete and end in 
the abstract. Instruction should rise from particulars 
to generals. 

2. As the blood is the life of the body, so memory is 
the life of the mind. It should be assisted by all pos- 
sible means, and its worst abuse is to require pupils 
to memorize what they do not understand. 

3. All mental development is an advance from vague 


conceptions to definite knowledge. Definite knowledge 


implies familiarity with the subject, and this familiarity 
comes of much repetition. 

4. The chief office of instruction is not to impart 
knowledge, but to teach the pupil how to obtain it for 
himself. Books are supplementary. The process of 
self-development must be encouraged to the utmost. 

5. Study must be made interesting either in its sub- 
jects orits results, All subjects may be made interest- 
ing by emulation. 

6. Order is a vital element of instruction, because it 
enables the teacher to concentrate all the educative 
agencies of the school without embarrassment or inter- 
ruption.—Z. S. Clark. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF JENA. 


BY E. J. JAMES, PH.D., © 
Professor of Finance and Administration in the Univ. of Penn. 


The history of German efforts to further the higher 
education of teachers still remains to be written. The 
various works on Prussian and other German systems of 
education, if they mention the subject at all, which they 
seldom do, pass it over with a superficial and misleading 
discussion. Even the works of German scholars them- 
selves on the history of education do not contain a sat- 
isfactory account of this subject. Information is diffi- 
cult to obtain in any other way than by going to the 
various centers where experiments are making and in- 
vestigating matters on the ground. To do the latter 
successfully one must of course be master of the lan- 
guage, und have abundant time to examine fully all the 
details of the work. It is fortunate that we have one 
American scholar who is at present in Germany with 
the intention of studying carefully this whole matter in 
all its phases, and giving the results of his work to the 
world in such a form as to be of great assistance not 
only to our own, but also to English, French, and even 
German educationists. We refer to Prof. Charles De 
Garmo, lately of the Northern Illinois State Normal 
School, and at present in the University of Jena. 

As an introduction to his more thorough and detailed 
work,—which, of course, can not appear for some time,— 
the writer purposes to set forth, in a series of occa- 
sional papers, the results of a hasty but extensive visit 
of his own recently made to several of the leading cen- 
ters of pedagogical inquiry. 

As Germany was the first country to insist upon the 
necessity of a professional training for teachers, and to 
provide opportunities for obtaining it, so she has kept 
the lead in improving and extending it. The German 
normal schools of to-day are, as a class, both better and 
more numerous than those of any other country. The 
German seminaries for the training of teachers for the 
higher schools are the only institutions of their kind in 
the world. The lecture courses on pedagogics in the 
German universities, varying widely from one another 
in character and value, are more comprehensive, detailed, 
and frequent than those in any other country. The 
educational experience of Germany, therefore, in the 
training of teachers is more extensive, more varied, and 
consequently more valuable, than that of any other 
nation. 

The idea of the necessity for the professional educa- 
tion of teachers first appeared in connection with the 
common schools, and was first realized in the seminaries 
for training teachers for those institutions. The fight 
in that sphere has been fought and won. All German 
educationists agree in the demand for enough schools 
of a high grade to educate professionally all who wish 
to enter the lower schools as teachers. The necessity 
of professional training for higher schools is not so gen- 
erally recognized, and the opportunities offered to ob- 
tain such training are exceedingly meagre and insuf- 
ficient, even in Prussia. It is, indeed, still an open 
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question in the minds of many prominent educators, 
whether professional education is necessary for teachers 
in the higher schools, and the fight is beginning to wax 
warm in German educational circles. There can be, 
however, but one outcome to the struggle, and the end 
is in sight even from the beginning. No one can ex- 
amine the work of teachers trained in good normal 
schools and compare it with that of untrained teachers 
in the higher schools and colleges, without seeing that 
the former is immensely superior to the latter; and the 
statement holds as true of the United States and of 
England as of Germany. The fact that professional 
training of teachers has revolutionized elementary edu- 
cation in every country where it has been introduced, is 
compelling us to recognize the additional fact that a 
similar training in the sphere of secondary education is 
one of the most crying needs of the time. 


The terms ‘ higher professional education of teachers,’ 
and ‘ professional education of teachers for higher schools’ 
are often used interchangeably, though such ause shows 
a confusion of thought. The second term should be 
applied to a training for the higher schools similar 
in its character to that which the normal schools afford 
for the elementary grades, confining itself mainly to a 
study of the branches pursued in such schools, with a 
detailed examination of the pedagogical value ef each 
branch and the best methods of realizing it; embracing 
also a study of psychology with its immediate applica- 
tion to pedagogics, the whole comprehending a course 
which might fairly enough be required of all who pro- 
pose to teach in those schools. The first term, on the 
contrary, implies a wider sweep. It means a deeper 
and more comprehensive study of education in all its 
phases than either the normal school for elementary 
teachers or the seminary for secondary teachers can, 
under prevailing conditions, hope to afford. It in- 
cludes a survey of the whole field of pedagogics, a pen- 
etrating into the very mystery of mysteries, an investi- 
gation of all the problems bearing on the great science 
of education. It involves all that the normal schools 
can do, and all that the seminary for secondary teachers 
can do, and still more. It is absolutely necessary for 
one who wishes to influence wisely the character and 
course of public and private education. 

Institutions for the training of teachers for the 
higher schools exist, indeed, but only in very limited 
numbers and in a very unsatisfactory state of develop- 
ment. Institutions for the higher education of teach- 
ers do not yet exist anywhere except in the most em- 
bryonic form. It should be one of the great aims of 
our modern educational policy to develop and establish 

hem. 

Attempts to realize such an institution have been 
making for forty years, with some few interruptions, in 
the University of Jena, and they form a most interest- 
ing experiment in this sphere of education. On the 
6th of June, 1843, Dr. Stoy, then a privut docent in the 
university, assembled a small number of eager students 
about him and resolved to establish a pedagogical soci. 
ety. Eight students constituted the entire member- 
ship during the year 1843. The first exercise which 
was demanded of them, and which still continues to be 
demanded of each new member, was to prepare a short 
autobiography, or rather a pedagogical view of his past 
life. This with the idea of directing attention to the 
large element of his life, which the schools and school- 
training had formed, and of exciting thought on the 
results and processes of his education. The immediate 
object of the earliest work was a clear understanding of 
the method or order of instruction. They did not lose 
themselves in glittering generalities, but realizing the 
necessity of proceeding, so to speak, from the concrete 
to the abstract, they took up a definite branch,—natural 
science,—and more especially botany, as the first topic. 
Their first business was to master the subject-matter 
themselves. Plants were collected, described, and com- 

pared ; Stoy directing and supplementing the work 
The result was elaborated, and this elaboration was 
carefully criticised. Discussions occurred continually 
as tothe various stages of instruction in nataral science. 
General pedagogical and psychological considerations 
were presented and debated, and general principles, 
with the necessary modifications, were finally ascertained 
and formulated. 


These results were, however, unsatisfactory so long 
as they could not be tested by actual application. For 
this purpose a class of twelve boys was taken from the 
city schools. The members of the society instructed 
the class by turns. Each lesson so given was subjected 
to a careful investigation and criticism. The student 
instructing prepared a written essay in which he men- 
tioned the defects and mistakes in his own work, of 
which he had become conscious during or after the les- 
son. Another member of the society who had been 
appointed for that purpose, now followed with a writ- 
ten criticism and estimate of the same work, as it had 
appeared to him. 

Finally the other members had an opportunity to ex- 
press their opinions. Stoy himself closed the criticism 
with a summary of the whole discussion, and a formula- 
tion of its results in principles. One of the first mem- 
bers of the society, now an official of high rank in 
the church, gives the following testimony as to these 
early meetings: “There was from the very beginning 
a deep moral seriousness in these critical discussions. 
Blame and praise were accorded with the greatest free- 
don and truthfulness, and, if the former was not always 
given without severity, yet it was generally taken in 
good part, if it rested on reasonable grounds.” 


The society then took up geography, and studied and 
taught and criticised in the same way; then followed 
arithmetic, religion, German, object-teaching, and his- 
tory. The criticism in these branches became more 
comprehensive and more thorough, of course, as time 
passed on, and encroached so rapidly on the leisure time 
of the society that no opportunity was afforded for for- 
mal essays on pedagogics. Buta strong thread of unity 
ran through the whole work in the person of Stoy him- 
self and in his lectures in the university, which em- 
braced the whole field of education, and were regularly 
attended by all the members of the society. An inti- 
mate relation sprung up between Stoy and his students, 
so that not only purely pedagogical questions were con- 
sidered, but a vast number of other points of impor- 
tance to the general subject were discussed. The whole 
university-life of the students was altered and improved 
by the intercourse in this society. The records of each 
meeting were kept by a secretary appointed for that 
purpose. 

Stoy’s plans went still farther. He wished to see a 
complete pedagogical seminary, with a training-school as 
an integral part, established in connection with the 
University of Jena. He had written an essay in which 
he insisted that the theological students should all have 
a pedagogical training. It will be remembered that in 
Germany the pastors of the various parishes are the 
practical superintendents of the schools, and that a 
great struggle has been going on for years to oust them 
from this place, and put in school-men instead. Stoy 
now argued that unless the clergy should educate 
themselves for their work of superintending, it was only 
a question of time when they would be forced out of all 
connection with elementary schools, and the church 
would thus be deprived of her present influence in edu- 
cation. His plan was for the State to grant aid to all 
theological students who would remain in the univer- 
sity six months or a year after finishing their theolog- 
ical studies to pursue a course in pedagogics. Those 
who had already passed the State examination for the- 
ology or teaching and should return to the university 
for this higher training, should be counted members in 
ordinary of the society, and all others should be counted 
as extraordinary members. The former should be the 
only ones accepted as teachers in the training-school 
and the only ones to receives pecuniary assistance. He 
was not able to secure the needed agsistance, and so not 
many graduates could return. The above distinction 
was therefore dropped, and all members admitted on 
the same footing. 

The city of Jena gave up the girl’s free school to 
Stoy as a training-school of his seminary. On the 9th 
of Dec., 1844, the training-school was formally opened 
and a new era began for the society. After the most 
careful preparation the members began the work of in- 
struction. On the evening of the third day they held 
their first teachers’ meeting in order to exchange ex- 
perience and views. Every one was free to mention all 


defects in methods, technique, or discipline, which he 


had noticed either in his own work or that of others. 
Stoy, who had been present all the time in the school, 
had much to praise and some things to blame, but was 
greatly encouraged by the result of the first attempt. 
Since the whole activity of the society was based on 
the system which had been developed in the lectures, 
Stoy was naturally eager to set forth clearly the connec- 
tion between sound theory and successful practice. He 
gave model lessons himself, visited the classes of his 
students, communicated his own experience to them, 
developed concepts and principles in immediate connec- 
tion with the work. 

The members of the society continued to increase, 
and one might suppose that the intimate fellowship 
which characterized the early history of the organiza- 
tion would suffer on that account. But it seemed rather 
to haveincreased. Young men from the most different 
stations in life, pursuing the most different scientific 
ends, widely different in age and temperament, but all 
enthusiastic and impressible, found in this seminary 
not so much a neutral ground where each could go his 
way, but rather a strong and serious intimacy which 
not even the boldest and sharpest criticism could destroy 
or weaken. They were unwearied and severe in criti- 
cising everything which could be criticised. They 
tried to correct one another of indolence, lack of self- 
control or self-sacrifice, false view of the proper ends of 
teaching, failure in discipline or in knowledge of sub- 
ject-matter,—and all this they did without weakening 
the bond of unity. They were all animated by an ear- 
nest desire to enrich their store of knowledge and in- 
crease their skill in teaching. They were filled with 
the spirit which should inspire every true teacher,— 
that of self-sacrifice for their pupils. Their intimacy 
and high aims begot an esprit de corps which carried 
along with it those who might have lagged behind.* 

So well did Stoy succeed in interesting the students 
of the university, and particularly the theological stu- 
dents, that he excited the jealousy of his collegues to 
such an extent that some of them complained to the 
ministry of public instruction that soon all the students 
in Jena would be in Stoy’s seminary. Stoy had suc- 
ceeded in collecting money enough by voluntary con- 
tributions to build a school-house for his training-school, 
but had never been able to persuade the government to 
establish the scholarships he had hoped for. Finally, 


in 1865, the ministry agreed to give two hundred dol- © 


lars a year toward the support of theological students 
who had finished their theologicalcourse. They coupled 
this grant with the condition that Stoy should admit 
no theological student to bis society until the third 
year of his university course, and should then only ex- 
pect four hours a week from him for society work. 
Stoy’s answer was his resignation as professor in the 
university considering it inconsistent with his efficiency 
or dignity to submit to any such terms. It should be 
said in this connection, that Stoy never received one 
cent for his labor in this society. He drew simply his 
salary as professor in the university, which he would 
have received if he had never established a pedagogical 
seminary. He even contributed as much as 260 Ger- 
man dollars a year toward the purchase of necessary ap- 
paratus and conveniences for the training-school. 


FRIGHTENED INTO A LIE. 


BY MARY ABBOTT RAND, 


There could not have been a worse ‘time for those 
committeemen to come in. Poor Miss Marmalade 
thought it was too hard. Friday afternoon of the first 
hot, summer day. Most of the children too warmly 
clad, and all feverishly uneasy. And such a looking 
school-house! The apple-cores and dust might have 
been removed, to be sure, and the teacher was in fault 
there; but it was such a dilapidated old school-house 
that Miss Marmalade and the scholars thought it was 
of no use to care anything about it. The walls had been 
albums for generations; the benches and desks were 
disgraced with cuttings innumerable. There were no 
blinds nor curtains but those the spiders had woven 
across the dusky windows. 


{* Compare Das pddagogische Seminar in Jena, by Weilin- 


gen, Jena: Gustav Fischer. ] 
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No wonder the decent neighborhood of Cherryhill 
was ashamed of such a “temple of learning.” An ap- 
propriation had been made for a new building, but the 
committee thought it imperative to instruct the scholars 
on the proper treatment of a new school-house. For 
generations, every boy that owned a knife or a pencil 
had considered the school-house a lawful field for his 
skill. In fact, the gray-haired chairman of the com- 
mittee might have seen there his own initials in brackets 
with a certain “ B. H.,” carved by his own boyish hand 
in the days when the now venerable Mrs. Brastow was 
“little Bethiah Horn.” But Squire Brastow was not 
“ backward-looking son of Time” just now. His 
whole gaze, intensified by his clear spectacles, was fixed 
severely upon the youthful delinquents before him. 
His little grand-daughter, Mamie, a timid child of seven, 
hardly knew her grandfather to-day. Certainly, he had 
never bent upon her such a stern look as now alarmed 
Miss Marmalade’s pupils. He described the beauty of 
the proposed school-house and contrasted it with the 
present disgraceful building. “Now,” said he, “if we 
were to let loose this horde of young savages into a new 
school-house, it wouldn’t be six months, not six months 
before it would look just as bad as this. Now, Miss 
Marmalade, we propose to put the whole matter in your 
hands, and we give you authority without appealing to 
us in individual cases. If you know of any boy‘or girl 
whittling the desks or any part of this school-house, 
you may expel such forthwith. That’s the only way 
to bring these scholars up to the understanding of how 
the new school-house should be treated.” Miss Marma- 
lade bowed politely in assent, but there were indignant 
flashes in her black eyes. 

Monday morning the little school assembled, freshened 
by Sunday and clean clothes. A thunder-storm had 
cleared the air, and the morning opened favorably. 
Prominent among the scholars in the front row was 
little Mamie Brastow, the pet of the school. During 
a writing exercise she broke the point of her pencil, and 
came timidly to the desk to borrow the teacher’s knife. 
Miss Marmalade handed it to her with a smile. Nobody 
could say “no” to Mamie. The child returned to her 
seat, pointed her pencil carefully, and was about to 
return the knife, when, unluckily, she thought she 
would make further use of it in digging out the paper 
wads which some former occupants of the seat had 
stuffed into a hele in the desk-lid. Mamie was natu- 
rally nice and dainty, and these soiled bits of paper were 
an annoyance every time she looked at her desk. She 
had often tried to poke them out with a slate-pencil, in 
vain. This sharp little penknife would be just the 
thing. But alas! the paper did not yield, and, instead, 
the slender blade snapped in two. Poor Mamie hastened 
to the desk with her tearful apology. Miss Marmalade 
did not care specially for the knife; that was not what 
made her so angry. The injustice and indignation of 
last Friday all came back to her, and in sharp tones she 
said, “ Mary Jane Brastow! did you break that whit- 
tling the seats?” “Y-e-s,” gasped the child. “Oh, 
no! no/ I mean.” “Don’t you dare to tell me a lie, 
child! You know what becomes of liars. Take your 
books and go straight home; and how do you think your 
grandfather will feel to have you the first offender ? 
Good enough for him, too,” added Miss Marmalade, with 
a cruel smile; “he should not have made such a rule.” 
Never was more anguish buttoned under a child’s 
checked apron than poor little Mamie carried from that 
school-room. 

Dear Grandma Brastow heard the whole story, and 
believed the little girl because she had made a study of 
children and understood how probable it was that a 
timid soul, in the first scare of an angry accusation, 
should be dazed and crushed, and confess, Topsy-like, to 
what it didn’t do. Miss Marmalade, however, was never 
convinced of Mamie’s innocence, and was not appeased 
by the kind note and the pearl-handled knife that 
Grandma Brastow sent in that afternoon, And what 
could Grandpa Brastow, chairman of the committee, 
do or say? The stern old man never opened his lips 
on the subject. His little granddaughter was petted 
with more tenderness than ever. Miss Marmalade was 
greeted with the stiffest of bows when he met her on 
the street, and he resigned his place on the school board 
before a stone was laid for the new building. 


The new building is old itself, now, and disfigured, 
like Whittier’s school-house, with “the jackknife’s carved 
initial.” Mamie Brastow, now Mary Jane Somebody, 
a gray-haired woman, never sees that school-house, or 
even thinks of it, without a Cain-like shiver and the 
reflection, ‘ There’s the spot where I was expelled from 
school.” 


GEOGRAPHY. 


BY CHAS, F. KING, LEWIS SCHOOL, BOSTON.. 


1X.—ARRANGEMENT OF TOPICS FOR CLASSES. 
(Continued from p. 277, Nov. 1, 1883.) 


FOURTH CLASS. 
I. Srupy. 

a. United States as a whole, topically (using topics 
similar to those given for previous class, in previous 
article). 

Trace outline of United States, and fill up the map 
as the study proceeds. 

b. Then the following sections, using same topics: New 
England (if not taken); Middle States; Atlantic States ; 
Gulf States. One section moulded. 

c. Some of the following representative States: Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Florida, Texas. 

d. Mathematical geography reviewed and enlarged. 
Form, size, motions; zones, parallels, meridians. (lIllus- 
trated, talked about, drawn.) Latitude, longitude, 
circles, etc. (not from book). 

e. Review the work of previous classes. 


If, anp Reapina. 

Talking.—(Any omitted subjects given in previous 
class. ) 

Occupations in eastern and southern parts of United 
States made prominent, as 

Mining for coal and iron in Pennsylvania, cotton rais- 
ing, cotton manufacturing, fishing for cod, whales; other 
manufacturing (especially any in the vicinity). Show 
how occupations are influenced by climate, surface, etc. 

Air,—necessary to life.—in motion (wind). Moisture 
in the air,—clouds, rain, dew (familiar illustrations). 

Prominent cities in eastern and southern part, as New 


York, Philadelphia, Washington, New Orleans. Gov- 
ernment and religion (not from book), 
Reading to the class as time permits: The Sunny 


South, Ingraham; Wild Life in Florida, Townshend; 
Eastward, Ho! Rangely Lakes, Farrar; A Trip Hast- 
ward, E. Abbott; A Summer Cruise ; Adrift in the Ice 
Fields, Hall; Cast Away in the Cold, Hayes. 
Hewes, 
(See same in fifth class.) 

Sonnenshein and Allen’s atlas of raised maps. Out- 
line map on blackboard cloth; review charts; physical 
charts; scrap-book. 

Objects. —Iron from Pennsylvania; soft, hard, and 
iridescent coal; silver ore from New Hampshire or Mas- 
sachusetts; granite from Concord, Cape Ann, Quincy ; 
sandstone from Portland, Connecticut ; coral and sponges 
from Florida; cotton-plant from the South, etc. 

Pictures,—Pictures of cities in the geographies; bird’s- 
eye views (see Swinton’s and McNally’s); mining oper- 
ations, whaling, cotton field, cotton mill, rice fields, 
sugar-cane field (McNally’s, p. 85); public buildings, as 
capitol at Washington, at Albany, Old South Church, 
Independence Hall, New City Hall, San Francisco (New 
Eclectic Geography), etc. 

Books for Consultation.—-(See sixth and fifth classes. ) 
Florida, Mrs. Robbins; Heart of the White Mountains, 
Drake; The Great South, King; Rocky Mountains, 
Miss Dall ; Indian Traits, Thatcher; Greenland, Hayes; 
Races of Mankind, Brown (Vol. 1.); Underfoot, Miss 
Nichols; Physical Geography, Geikie; Science Prim- 
ers,—Natural Resources of United States; Mines and 
Mining, Jones. 


— The reader, who would follow a close reasoner to 
the summit of the absolute principle of any one impor- 
tant subject, has chosen a chamoie-hunter for his guide. 
He cannot carry us on his shoulders; we must strain 
our sinews, as he has strained his, and make firm foot- 
ing on the smooth rock for ourselves, by the blood of 
toil from our own feet. — Coleridye. 
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A BABY’S SMILE. 


BY PROF, W. W. BAILEY. 
Baby, whence are your dreams of joy? 
Why do you smile in your sleep, my boy? 
Ie it that angels we cannot see 
Watch o’er my bairnie’s couch for me? 
Does he with cherubs sport the while, 
That I stand wondering at his smile? 
Ah ! who can tell what these strangers know, 
Of the far-off land where we all must go? 
Of the shining gates and the streets of gold, 
And the long-lost faces never old? 
At their secret thoughts we can merely guess, 
And our poor ignorance confess. 


THE SOCIAL CLUB. — (IL) 


BY MRS. H. B. LORD. 

A very pleasant entertainment may be given by the club, as 
follows: 

Select from the club four of the best readers or speakers, and 
expect them to prepare recitations or readings from some of 
the writings, both prose and poetry, of the authors of the sec- 
ond period, commencing with James I. of Scotland, giving an 
extract from the poem he wrote while a prisoner in Windsor, 
upon seeing for the first time Lady Jane Beaufort, who after- 
ward became his queen. Study to bring out the Scotch ac- 
cent and pronunciation as prominent and perfect as possible, 
After this reading, the witty/|London Lychpenny, from the pen 
of John Lydgate, would be very appropriate, showing one of 
the author’s best poems; and as he was an immediate follower 
of Chaucer, this poem will give a fine example of the improve- 
ment in rhyming which had taken place. Since the time of 
Chaucer, William Dunbar is perhaps next in note, and a se- 
lection from his voluminous writings cannot fail to be inter- 
esting. Another eminent writer and poet that I like much is 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey. Some of his writings are 
very witty and entertaining. 

I do not wish to give the idea that the above authors are 
the only ones that are to be used; on the contrary, I would 
recommend that the readers or speakers make their own selec- 
tions, using their own taste and judgment, only consulting the 
committee who are chosen to provide for the entertainment, 
And I would, for this evening (the second in the course), con- 
fine the selections to the ‘‘second period,’’ covering the time 
from 1400 to 1550. Theabove selections are to be given without 
comment or explanation, and will occupy about one hour’s 
time; then follows a piece of music or singing. 

Immediately following the music four other members of the 
club, who have been selected by the committee, will be pre- 
pared to give a complete and exhaustive description of the dif- 
ferent authors of the poems that have been read; each one of 
this number taking up a single author and describing their 
early life, giving some particulars of the occasion of the writ- 
ing of the poem, and also facts relating to their literary life, 
and the time of their death. f 

We shall find this to be a pleasant and profitable entertain- 
ment for our friends, as well as for ourselves. For the closing 
part of the entertainment a few historical tableaux will be 
pleasing. 

Give a portrait of Sir Thomas More, with his mild, gentle 
face, and showing the beautiful robe of the chancellor of 
Henry the {|Eighth, and fora contrast the haughty Protector 
Gloucester. Endeavor to make the contrast complete by close 
study and selection of the cast for the countenance, so that a 
lesson ean be learned from the picture, even by those who are 
not fully acquainted with the different characters represented, 

The last and most attractive picture we will have from 
Shakespeare; viz, Macbeth and the three witch sisters: per- 
haps this might be seen better in pantomime, having the 
prophecy of each of the witches given by an invisible person; 
the quaint, weird dress of the witches in contrast with the 
rich, magnificent dress of Macbeth, will be very fine; this, 
with some music interspersed, will afford a very delightful en- 
tertainment. 

It will require skill and some labor to make the gableaux a 
success, for the reason they are not common characters that 
are to be brought out in the pictures; but they are worth the 
trial, I think. 

I will endeavor to answer the requests before me for assist- 
ance and plans for evening entertainments, for both teachers 
and scholars, as fast as time and space will permit. 


HOW HE DID 17. 


BY WM. M. THAYER. 


We met him on the train, a prominent lawyer of Chicago, a 
German with a Yankee name, William M. Stanley, whose earn- 
est and eloquent appeals for the Republican cause won him a 
wide reputation. ‘‘I was a wild boy,’’ he said, and that state- 
ment aroused our interest. The recipe for making a strong, 
noble man out of a ‘‘ wild boy”’ is valuable. ‘ How is that?’ 
we inquired. The way was now opened for a familiar conver- 
sation. ‘‘My father gave me good opportunities, and I was 
not without a desire for an education,’’ he continued. ‘‘ But 
my passion for sensual pleasure was stronger than my love of 
learning; so that, at fourteen, I was dissipated, and became a 
sailor-boy, a wanderer from home and friends. I was tossed 


about and knocked about from pillar to post, growing worse 
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and worse in my habits, until, at twenty-three, I found myself 
a vagabond in this country. I enlisted in the Northern army, 
and left it in a worse condition than I was when I joined it. 
I wandered over the land from Missouri to Massachusetts, 
drinking like a fish, working only to earn the means of gratify- 
ing my appetite, hankering for ram ali the while, realizing my 
degradation, yet clinging to it.”’ 

** Well, how were you saved? I am impatient to learn,”’ we 
interjected. ‘“‘It was on this wise,’”’ he answered. ‘‘ One of 
the last opportunities of my school-days was in a good family 
where there was a born poet, son of the honored couple. He 
wrote for the magazine, and received copies in return. I read 
them with avidity, and the taste for literature begotten in that 
family, and in that way, was never obliterated by my dissipa- 
tion. One evening, in a small town in Missouri, I found my- 
self in a miserable attic, which I called my room, poring over 
some publications that came into my hands, ‘ What a fool!’ 
I said to myself. ‘ Living like a brute, when I might be a man! 
Burning up my stomach with rum, when I might feed my 
brain with knowlege! William M. Stanley, will you be a fool 
longer? Is there no manhood about you?’ Springing to my 
feet in a sort of desperation, which I now see was invisible 
determination, I exclaimed, ‘Good bye, rum.’ Pointing to my 
pocket- flask on the shelf, I continued, ‘ You and I part com- 
pany to-night forever. Good bye, companion of my wo! A’ll 
hail, a better life!’”’ 

** How long ago was that?’’ we asked. ‘‘ Thirteen years; 
and in that time I have been through a regular college course 
of instraction; studied law, established myself in practice, and 
the last four years have laid up twenty thousand dollars.’’ 
“A very successfal career,”’ we added. “Now tell me what 
you regard the chief elements of your success?’’ ‘“ Decision, 
application, and perseverance,’’ was his prompt reply. De- 
cision, which burst the chains of habit asunder; application, 
which enabled him to pursue his studies eighteen hours a day 
for ten years; and perseverance, that defied old habits, chal- 
lenged poverty, and gloried in surmounting obstacles. De- 
cision! Application! Perseverance! What will not these 
elements of character accomplish! Buxton said, ‘‘ The longer 
I live, the more I am certain that the great difference between 
men, between the feeble and the powerful, the great and the 
insignificant, is energy (into which these three elements enter), 
inviacible determination,—a purpose once fixed, and then death 
or victory! That quality will do anything that can be done in 
this world; and no talents, no circumstances, no opportunities 
will make a two-legged creature a man without it.”’ 


THE NO-RECESS PLAN. 


IN NEWPORT, R. I. 


After trying the experiment of abolishing the morning re- 
cess and of shortening the session accordingly during the 
months of March and April, it was unanimously voted by the 
Board to make the experiment permanent, opening school at 
9.00 o’clock and closing at 11.30, with brief physical exercise 
at the expiration of half the session. The afternoon session 
opens as before at two and closes at four, with physical exer 
cises at three. 

The arguments, briefly stated, which led the Board to abol- 
ish the recess, are as follows: (1) The opportunities for play 
afforded by the school premises are meagre and but little en- 
joyed, while the half hour earlier dismissal gives time for pu- 
pils to assist their parents at home, or to play in their own 
neighborhood, where they much prefer to play. (2) Consider- 
ing the interruption of the long recess, directly and indirectly. 
it was found that two anda half hours with no recess afforded 
more time for real study, and that better work could be done. 
(3) The recess is believed to be fraught with more or less dan- 
ger of bodily injury to pupils, through the roughness or petty 
tyranny of their companious, and its abolishment greatly les- 
sens the opportunities for moral contamination. Emerson 
said something like this: “We send our boy to school, but 
the boys on the playground educate him.” (4) The friction 
arising from the collisions at recess is a chief cause of the 
many cases of discipline, which make great draughts upon a 
teacher’#time and strength. (5) The recess was found to be 
unnecessary, except in the lowest grades, as a means of pre- 
serving health, providing regular practice in physical exercises 
be given at stated times, the air of the room being thoroughly 
changed. As asubstitute for the recess, children who have 
need to do so are allowed to leave the room for a minute at 
will. During the trial-period it was found that in some rooms 
there were less requests for individual recesses, with no gen- 
eral recess, than formerly with one. Detention after school is 
forbidden by a rule of the Board for a period greater than fif- 
teen minutes at noon, and except in extreme cases it should 
not be continued longer than a half-hour at night. What cap- 
not be accomplished by half-past four should be postponed 
natil the next day. 

If it is feared that the abolishment of recess, with. the con- 
sequent exclusiveness which may be enjoyed by the pupils, is 

a step in violation of the democratic spirit of American insti- 
tations ; it may be said in reply that school-children are 
too young to be entrusted with the responsibility, which 
& youth might assume, of shapening themselves morally 

_ by contact with a promisenous company of their own age. 
The yard of a great city school at recess, too, often presents 
more afferent types of character, morally, intellectually, phys- 
ieslly,{and wationally, than can be found in any other of our 


taius so many kinds of people, nor those so susceptible to in- 
fluence. The strain of a great recess, therefore, is often dis- 
astrous to young children, and it is a fact which has served as 
a chief influence in recruiting private schools. Let the public 
schools content themselves with affording large opportunities 
for mental attrition under the guidance of active, scholarly, 
impartial teachers, together with the high moral influence that 
every teacher should exert, and let the home neighborhood for 
the present furnish what other discipline may be needed to fit 
children for the duties of good independent citizenship. 
G. A. LITTLEFIELD. 


TEACHERS DELIGHTED WITH MADISON. 


ENTHUSIASM ALMOST UNIVERSAL. 


We have room for only a few of the many words of ap- 
proval of the selection of Madison, Wis., as the place for the 
next meeting of the National Educational Association, July 
15—18, 1884. 

** The location bas been selected after careful consideration 
of the fitness of many places, prominent among which were 
White Sulphur Springs, Topeka, aud Chautauqua Lake, as 
being one whose attractions would cali together the largest 
gathering in the history of the Association, and as furnishing 
the most ample accommodations for the large number who 
wiil undoubtedly be present. Gov. Rusk has offered the free 
use of the capitol and other public buildings. The city gov- 
ernment tendered its hospitalities, and the University of Wis- 
cousin will open its doors for the reception of the guests.”’— 
Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. 

Minnesota guarantees an attendance of three hundred 


teachers, 


“The decision of the Executive Board to hold the next 
meetiug of the National Education Association at Madison is 
the best that could have been made. I know that a rousing 
meeting will be held, and that the people of Madison will do 
more for the Association than has been done by any commu- 
nity for many years.’’— F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘The Association clearly owes it to itself to hold its next 

meeting in the West, and the Wisconsin school-men are fully 

and eager for it.’”’— Z. O, Vaile, Editor Schoolmaster,’’ 
linois. 


‘*T have been feeling in my bones, for some time,that Madison 
was the right place to select aud I congratulate you upon the 
wisdom of your choice. Like many teachers through the 
West, | am a Yankee by birth and education, and 1 like to 
gravitate toward the old home during the summer vacation; 
but I shall be very glad to turn my steps toward the Northwest 
next July. I predict a large and successful meeting.’’— 
A Western Principal. 


** Am glad to see that Madison is selected for the National 
Association.’”’— C. O. Thompson, Prest, Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Ind. 


**T congratulate you and the committee, on the selection of 
Madison tor the next meeting of the National Association, and 
Ohio may be counted on for a large delegation.’’— Hon. Leroy 
D. Brown, Comr. of Pub. Schools elect for Ohio. 


** We are preparing to hold the most practical and profita- 
ble meeting of drawing-teachers, at Madison, ever convened 
in this country.’”’— L. 8. Thompson, Prest Dept of Art Ed. 


‘*T am very anxious to have a large representation from the 
South at Madisou, for we hope to show that the White Suil- 
phur Spriogs, West Va., is the place for the next meeting of 
the Association.’’— Hon. B. L. Butcher, State Supt. W. Va. 


** Though the meeting is yet seven months in the future, great 
interest is already manifested in the several States and territo- 
ries, which are now organizing to send the largest possible del- 
egations.’’— Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Tt is believed that the attendance from the whole country 
will reach three theusand.’’ — St. Paul Globe, Minn. 

**T am glad to read that you are to hold the next session of 
the National Association at Madison. No better location could 
have been chosen, either for convenience or beauty. I am glad 
also to notice Warren D. Parker’s name as one interested in 
the success of the enterprise. He has great executive ability, 
calm judgment, and always works with great ease and earnest- 
ness in whatever sphere he is placed.””— Ruth R. Burritt, Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 


**One of the most interesting features of the next meeting 
will be A NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION, under the 
general directorship of Hua. J. H. Smart, LL.D., Indiana,’’ 
— Boston Herald. 


** Our best efforts will be given to make the occasion one of 
great pleasure and profit to the teachers of the country.’’— 
Hon. Robert Graham, State Supt. of Schools, Wisconsin, 


**T believe that the Association will be received at Madison 
with an enthusiasm rarely known elsewhere, and that there 
will be a grand accessions to its membership.’’— Hon. W. F. 
Phelps, Winona, Minn. 


“Tam sure the meeting at Madison will give unbounded 
satisfaction to the teachers of the country.— Hon. W. W. W- 
Jones, State Supt., Nebraska. . 


* ** We shall be glad to aid in ees the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation a grand success.’’— Prof. B. F. Wright, Supt. of Schools, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


‘We shall have a large and enthusiastic meeting at Madi- 
son. Old New Jersey will do her part to make it such.”’— 
W. N. Barringer, Hsq., Newark, N. J. 


** It is believed that three thousand persons will assemble at 
Madison, at the very lowest estimate. Let this early notice 
arouse the teachers.’’— School Journal, New York. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR OVEKWUKKED PKUFESSIONAL MEN, 
Dr. Chas. T. Mitchell, Cauaudsigua, N. Y., says: “I think 


TO A FRIEND IN THE HUDSON HIGHLANDS. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 
What to you and me 
Has there been shown 
Near the elfin throne; 
For others have lost 
The stars of frost 
Mitellas hold. 
The “‘slipper’’ of gold 
Eludes their grasp; 
They cannot clasp 
**Wake-robins”’ stem; 
And unto them 
The secret haunt 
Of the ginger-plant 
Is not revealed. 
The woods will yield 
To a very few 
What they may te you! 


Did earnest quest 
Lead to old Crow’s Nest, 
(Lit grows there best), 
For the orchis flower ? 
Were its leaves of green 
By you first seen 

In the dark *‘ ravine” ? 
Did you think or know 
Just the time to go? 

If you went aright, 

You beheld a sight 

Of pure delight; 

For the Culprit Fay,— 
Redeemed, they say, 

ln the month of May,—- 
Unfolds each flower 

At a special hour. 

Not all can see 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


I have but recently returned from a few weeks’ institute 
work in Pennsylvania; my last, for a week or two, being at 
Reading, Berks County. It may be of interest to the readers 
of THe JOURNAL to learn something of the manner of con- 
ducting these educational meetings in other States. 

In the first place, county supervision is an important factor 
and a prominent feature in the educational work in Pennsyl- 
vania. It is a powerful incentive to attendance at the institute. 
In sonie cases nearly the entire corps of teachers in a county 
are brought out. Take the last-mentioned county, — Berks, 
for instance. The following is the report sent me by Co. Supt. 
8S. D. Keek, to whose untiring energy and wise management 
much of the great success must be attributed. 


Whole number of teachers in the county, e ‘ - 608 
“ ” “ " enrolled in institute, . ‘ 601 
“ “ other persons “ “ “ 183 
Largest number present at onetime, . ° ° 1,500 
Total receipts from enrollment, etc., $1,11200 


This shows a healthy condition of things, both financially 
and professionally ; and while I think it ishardly possible to give 
any very systematic instruction to so large a number, yet the 
enthusiasm and evident interest in educational improvement 
fully compensate, in a general way, for whatever may be lack- 
ing in professional instruction or training. And then it must 
be remembered that Pennsylvania is well supplied with State 
normal schools, giving excellent instruction and practice in the 
science and art of teaching, a thing not common in all the 
States. 

The Directors’ Day,—usually on Wednesday of the week,— 
is also an important feature. It gives superintendent, teach- 
ers, and their employers an opportunity to speak face to face, 
and to discuss measures of common interest. 

By a legal decision of the State superintendent, teachers are 
allowed full pay for the week’s attendance at the institute, 
even though their schools have not yet been opened, provided 
they have been engaged. This generally brings out a full at- 
tendance. A large share of the institute fund is raised by pop- 
ular lectures and entertainments. This plan has at least two 
important advantages: It gives the teacher an opportunity of 
hearing some of the best popular speakers, and, in most cases, 
it swells the exchequer. On the whole, the institute in Penn- 
sylvania is a great success. JOHN OGDEN, 
Washington, D. C., 1883. 


CHICAGO, 


COOK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


President Allyn, of the Southern Normal, lectured before 
the Cook Co. Teachers’ Association, last week, on the ‘* Mod- 
ifications, if any, Needed in our Educational System.’”’ The 
chief points brought out were: (1) Reading should be taught 
earlier,—as soon as the child is able to speak. It ought to be 
taught at home, by means of blocks, etc. He would also have 
more attention given to silent reading; let the pupil cultivate 
the ability to give the chief points or facts contained in what 
was read. (2) Better supervision on the part of superintend- 
ents. (3) Truthfulness on the part of teachers and parents. 
He ably pointed out the countless impositions practiced upon 
innocent children, and their pernicious effects upon character. 
(4) Care of health, 

The lecture was followed by a breezy discussion, partici- 
pated by Messrs. Andrews, A. G. Lane, Piper, and Col. Parker 
of Normalville. Mr. Andrews thought attention to health of 
prime importance, and he instanced his own sufferings from 
dyspepsia when in school, through ignorance. 

A. G. Lane, Co, Supt., was of the opinion that the teacher 
had too many pupils to be able to do justice to individual 
ones, and individual cases were always cited by such as found 
fault. Give twenty or thirty pupils to one teacher and she 
would do better work. (Cook Co, is fortunate in retaining 
the services of Supt. Lane, who is a practical worker, and 
familiar with city and country schools). 

Mr Piper argued that parents had no time to teach reading, 
that was why children were sent to school, In the course 


mixed assemblies. No ward-room at its greatest density con- 


it a grand restorer of brain force or neryous energy.” 


of the discussion he said: ‘I send my children to Normalville; 
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they learn a great many nice things, but they come home and 
can’t cook a beefsteak.”’ 

Colonel Parker responded: ‘‘Since I left this great West, 
and returned to it, I have witnessed gigantic improvements, 
but there is one thing in which there has been no progress; 
viz., cooking beefsteak; of course the schools are to blame 
for it. 

A little lively sparring preceded the adjourment. 


MUSSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


His Honor Mayor Harrison was interviewed by a Tribune 
representative in regard to compulsory music-teaching in the 
public schools. ‘‘I think,’ he replied, “that it is not only 
wrong, but ridiculous.”” He then facetiously remarked: The 
**schoolma’ams will next be examined as to their ability to 
play the game of base-ball, and their qualifications as to short 
stops, first base, and right and left base, and right and left 
fielders, will be considered. Dancing will come next, and 
Fanny Ellsler will be more in vogue than the young woman 
heretofore employed ‘to teach the young idea how to shoot.?’”’ 
Perhaps His Honor would substitute prize fighting and the 
rules of the ring, since his patronage of Sullivan and his ilk. 

No scholar ever has been, or ever will be, hindered in his 
progress on account of his inability to pass his examinations 
in vocal music, Chicago teachers simply aim to teach the 
“‘simpie songs’? sung in school, accurately; ‘‘only this and 
nothing more’’! Children, like birds, sing because they can- 
not helpit. The compulsory part will secure better attention 
and instruction on the part of teachers; neither more nor less 
pupils will take singing on account of it. M. W. 

Chicago, Ill , 1883, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this department should be marked 
For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Last Sumner, 
Me. Auvswers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


CHARADE, 


is in direction found, 

he scene of beauty rare, 

Where grandest hues sometimes abound, 
A place that’s ever fair. 


Tranapose last two and backward spell, 
What’s done sometimes to meat; 

Discard my last and backward spell, 
What some do when they meet, 


My last a source of good or ill, 
By nature’s laws controlled; 
Sometimes it’s noisy, sometimes still, 
’Tis gentle, rough, or bold. 


The whole’s at home on land or sea, 
And wisely serves the two, 

As latent poisons ’twill set free, 
And health, by this, bring you. 


ENIGMA: 105 LETTERS, 


My 13, 21, 3, 71, 24, 86, was rescued from a sea monster 
by Hercules. 

My 40, 16, 94, 35, is a cluster. 

My 50, 88, 58, 98, 67, 29, 91, 23, 45, 96, is one of the 
sirens. 

My 74, 81, 53, 18, 44, 36, is a parent. 

My 1, 34, 52, 89, 43, 3u, 69, 95, 100, is one of the United 
States, 

For 94, 97, 41, 104, 65, 14, 60, 55, 5, 16, 101, 77, is a 

ant. 
' My 9, 37, 103, 59, 49, 8, is god of the wind. 

My 70, 99, 7, 87, 2, 88, is one of the muses. 

My @1, 26, 84, 75, is a conjunction. 

My 4, 46, 82, 38, 48, 51, is a vegetable. 

My 19, 102, 92, 47, 83, 28, 64, comes to all. 

My 11, 27, 79, 93, 73, 2, 63, 68, is a reptile, 

My 17, 31, 84, 12, is an animal, 

My 105, 71, 90, 31, founded Carthage. 

My 25, 54, 62, 39, 57, 78, 72, 7, 45, 20, is a picture. 

My 76, 47, 85, is part of a wheel. 

My 32, 22, 16, 66, 80, is a musical instrument. 

My 101, 15, 56, 42, 6, 33, is the author of my “ee 


P. T. 


ANNEXES. 

1. Annex a letter to an implement in common use, and have 
the surname of a once good and great man, now demised. 

2. Annex to a contraction of a boy’s name (by which he 
is generally called and known), and have the surname of a 
distinguished American editor. 

3. Aunex to something good to eat and have what hurts 
(five letters). 

4, Annex to a metal and have a prong. 

5. Annex an adverb and have something to work with. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 15. 


En1@MA.—Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging, and 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.—Prov. zz.; 1. 


Dousie Acrostic.— H A R P 
Ro E 
Coosa 
Ha wnoD 
EasE 
Las 8 


- The moot courts which formerly flourished in the Harvard 
Law School are being revived. They have not been in vogue 
daring the last five or six years, aud their place has been occu- 
pied largely by the numerous law clubs. These have hardly 
filled the place of the moot courts, and consequently the latter 
have been re-established, largely through the efforts of certain 
men in the second year. it is proposed to have semi-monthly 
meetings. The first one will probably be held on Dec. 19. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except at 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannos 
promise to return rejected MS8., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively dewands it.) 


STANDARD TIME, ETC. 


On the 24th ult. a scientific conference in session at Rome 
adopted a report which favors the general acceptance of the 
meridian of Greenwich as the prime meridian ; and also rec- 
ommends the mean noon of Greenwich as the point ot depart- 
ure for the universal hour and cosmopolitan dates. The 
Conference hopes that England wil! advance the unification of 
weights and measures by joining the metrical convention of 
1875. 

The project of establishing a uniform method of regulating 
the divisions of the day all over the world has often been dis- 
cussed, and its feasibility demonstrated. The practical advan- 
tages of uniformity in reckoning time have so impressed rail- 
road officials in the United States and the Canadas that they 
have adopted the proposed scheme for ‘operating their roads ; 
and the 18th of November, 1883, takes its place in history as 
the date of this important change. 

This scheme makes Greenwich time the standard for the 
whole world ; and by dividing the earth’s circumference into 
twenty-four sections, of fifteen degrees or one hour each, every 
section will naturally assume the hour of noon from the pas- 
sage of the mean sun over its own meridian, while minutes 
and seconds remain identically the same for every section, as 
we go from east to west around to the point of beginning. * 

Under this plan, and for the sake of uniformity, France will 
probably adopt Greenwich time. Central Europe will take ite 
time from the meridian of fifteen degrees east, which lies be- 
tween Berlin and Vienna, and Eastern Europe from that of 
St. Petersburg. West from Greenwich, the first meridian 
touches the eastern coast of Iceland; the second passes through 
the Azores ; the third through the southern point of Green- 
land ; and the fourth, crossing the Gulf of St. Lawrence, gives 
what it is proposed to call Eastern time to Newfoundland and 
the provinces east of the Canadas. The fifth meridian, nearly 
that of Philadelphia, furnishes Atlantic time, which is to regu- 
late all the railroads of the Atlantic seaboard and the two 
Canadas, The sixth meridian is that of New Orleans, which 
will be the standard of time for the valley states in its vicinity, 
and hence to be called Valley time. The seventh meridian 
lies near Denver, and gives time to the states and territories in 
the vic'nity of the great central ridge of the continent, which 
is hence called Mountain time. Theeighth hour meridian falls 
almost exactly on the town of Santa Barbara, in California. 
From this meridian the States of the Union and the British 
provinces on the Pacific derive their time, which has hence 
been designated Pacific time. * 

In connection with this subject, the action of the Confer- 
ence mentioned above, in invitiog England to join the Metric 
Convention of 1875, is significant and well taken. In 1877 the 
British Parliament came within five votes of making the met- 
ric system obligatory in the United Kingdom, and as this sys- 
tem is already much used in British India,—and at home, 
England has none but metric neighbors,— there are obvious 
reasons why she should adopt the metric system It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that this invitation will not fail of important 
results. The call for unification of weights, measures, and 
coinage is becoming more imperative every year ; and now 
that some uniformity in the reckoning of time has been so 
generally accepted on this continent, it is to be hoped that this 
may prove to be the entering wedge that shall make room for 
the other measures of international comity and reform. Let 
Principals and Superintendeuts therefore see to it, that the 
use and advantages of the metric system be thoroughly incul- 
cated in the schools under their charge. G. J. 

* We have used the nomenclature of Pres’t Barnard in his 
address to the Association for the reform and Codification of 
the Law of Nations (at Cologne, Prussia, August, 1881}, as 
being more symmetrical than that of the supplement to THE 
JouRNAL of Nov. 22 Forin this connection, Atlantic and 
Pacific are correlative terms; and instead of central time, the 
expression valley time is in suggestive contrast with that of 
mountain time, and helps to make Pres’t Barnard’s method 
self-explanatory,—thus : Eastern, Atlantic, Valley, Mountain, 
and Pacific time. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


One of the obstacles to the education of young men of mod- 
erate means is the growing expensiveness of our colleges. A 
very valuable class of students are compelled, for this reason, 
to abandon study when the academy or High School course is 
finished. The mission of Middlebury College is to offer a 
thorough college training to such young men on the old time 
scale of expenditure, One advantage which it enjoys is this,— 
that its students have never saddled expenses upon themselves 
and each other. 

Their beautiful “‘campus,”’ consisting of thirty acres, lying 
between the Green Mountains and the Adirondacks, has the 
purest air of heaven and the finest scenery of earth. No pos- 
sible malarial influences can approach it. The base-ball 
ground, the gymnasium, the river, flowing almost at the 
base of the campus, furnish inexpensive and healthful exer- 
cise. The beautiful library, the reading and reference rooms, 
open to all, attract the leisure hours, and offer every needed 


facility for research. 
All that was needed was a boarding-hall, which should be 


at the same time healthful, attractive, economical, and social, 
supplying as far as possible the place of home. This has now 
been accomplished by the Starr boarding-hall, built chiefly at 
the expense of Messrs. Charles and Egbert Starr, formerly of 
Middlebury, now of New York. The plan is this: The col- 
lege pays for the cook, fuel, and lights. The students pay only 
for the raw material of food. They appoint a committee for 
supplies, with whom the President is simply advisory. They 
determine the diet, make the purchases, and settle the bills. 
The families of the faculty and other friends meet them at the 
hall, in occasional soi:ées, and take an interest in the success- 
ful prosecution of the enterprise. 

The Messrs. Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury, have given the 
hall one of their unrivaled scales, by which we determine at 
intervals the physical results/of the diet. Weare also indebted 
for material aid to Messrs. Farnsworth & Grover of Boston, 
Moen of Worcester, Mack of Lowell, and Scott of Fitchburg, 
After forty-five days of experience in the hall diet, the board; 
ers were weighed to ascertain the results. The minimum 
gain was four pounds, the maximum was twelve pounds} 
This is a gain of seventy five pounds a year. The young man 
has four years of college life before him. At this rate, allow- 
ing no gain in vacations, and forty weeks to the college year, 
he will weigh more than one-fifth of aton when he comes on 
to the stage at commencement, 1887! This is quite as good 
scientific reasoning as much that passes under that name at 
the present day. 

The students are pleased with the hall and its arrangements, 
Board costs at the present $2 a week, but with larger experi- 
ence this sum will be diminished. As you have expressed, 
Mr. Editor, an interest in the experiment, [ send yuu this 
brief account. You will recall our interview with you in 
Robert College, Constantinople, on your visit there in 1878, 
The long and varied experience which I had there has guided 
me inthis experiment here, I feel sure that other colleges 
will follow the example, 

Yours sincerely, 

Middlebury College, Vt., Nov. 1, 1883. 


Cyrus HAMLIN, 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


However the custom of bestowing Christmas gifts arose, it 
is a pleasant one and honored in the observance, It is a good 
thing to know that upon one day in the year at least the hearts 
of all are opened, and benevolence is the rule. Not that we 
have any sympathy with extravagance. In this respect, per- 
haps, the pleasant festival has occasioned mischief; but this is 
s result, not of any thing in the custom Itself, but in its abuse. 
One generally knows when he can afford a purchase, and 
should govern himself according to his circumstances; not rob 
Peter to pay Paul. The advice, we know, is addressed to un- 
willing ears. Indeed, who is there who can enter a bookstore 
at this season and avoid a lapse? It is so pleasant to give, 
and it seems so good and holy a thing to do, that one is apt to 
confess bis moral obligations, 

Christmas is, after all, the peculiar property of the young, 
and it is through our children that we experience most delight 
in it. There is first the mystery of obtaining things which we 
know are coveted; of smuggling them into the house unseen, 
and of then concealing them until the display becomes legit- 
imate. Then there is the joy of the Christmas mornings, the 
eager search of the little ones in the dusk, the discovery, and 
the final rejoicing. Through the clouds of late years, often so 
dark, return to us the memory of that happy morning,—the 
glad surroundings, and the merry realization. We note the 
prattle of infantile lips, and forget that we are no longer chil- 
dren. The years roll by; time streaks our heads with gray, 
and sorrow even lays his hand upon us, but at the name of 
Christmas we renew our youth; we give and are given to, and 
acknowledge that the day is good. W. W. Baiiey. 

Providence, R. I., 1883. 


QUERIES, 


1. Does the inclination of the earth’s axis need to be taken 
into consideration in determining the different distances in 
which a sun-spot appears to cross the disk ? 

Ans.—No, But the inclination of the sun’s axis to ecliptic 
affects such. B. H. W. 
2. Is the proposition 5, 2028: 1::8”578:1’64 Jupiter’s paral- 
lax, correct? Ans.—Yes, B. H. W. 
Why should it not be, as 4,2028 (Jupiter’s distance from 
earth) is to 1 (sun’s distance from earth), so is radius of earth 
seen from sun to radius of earth seen from Jupiter ? 

Ans.— Beeause it gives the parallax for Jupiter when it is least 
distance from the earth. Its maximum distance from the 
earth is 6.2028, and occurs at conjunction; the minimum at 
opposition is 4 2028, and the mean is 5.2028. 

B. H. Wrieurt, 


— To settle the question, ‘‘ Shall we have out-door recesses 
and close at 4 p. w., or short in-door recesses and close at 3.30 
p. m. ?”’ Principal E, E, Brown, of Belvidere, Iil., submitted 
the following plans to his pupils and their parents: (1) To have 
out-door recesses the year round; (2) No out-door recesses; 
(3) Out- doc» recesses only in winter. The resnits of the can. 


vase were as follows: Parents. School. 
Qnestion i, B 86 
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THE WEEE. 


The 48th Congress is now fairly under way. The speaker- 
ship contest, which resulted in the election of Mr. Carlisle, 
has been watched with much interest in business and financial 
circles as well asin political. Its result determine somewhat 
the trend of financial legislation during the coming winter. 
Mr Carlisle is pledged to tariff reform. 

The Granger movement seems to be bearing fruit in Califor- 
nia. A case has arisen under the new constitution which 
brings the right of private property again before the Supreme 
Court. The question is as to the right to control “rates” 
charged by a San Francisco Water Company,—in other words, 
the price of water. One of the arguments used against the 
company was, that there was no such thing as private property 
in water, and this appears to have been argued on both sides; 
ergo, the right to fix reasonable rates with the right to confis- 
cate property, seems not be so communistic a doctrine as for- 
merly. 

The attention of the United States Government has been 
formally invited to the International Forestry Exhibition to be 
held at Edinburg in the summer of 1884, The exhibition will 
be open to contributors from all countries, and is designed to 
include everything connected with, or illustrative of, the forest 
products of the world. 

The parade of Evacuation Day in New York, last week, 
seems to have been a grand success, notwithstanding the pour- 
ing rain. The procession was over three hours in passing a 
given point, and included military and civic organizations, 
with the President of the United States and numerous govern- 
ors of States, and other dignitaries. 

From Bozeman, Montana, comes the intelligence that great 
excitement prevails throughout Western Montana over the 
rich mineral discoveries in the mines, and prospectors who 
have returned state, of course, that there has been nothing in 
the history of the Western States to equal the richness and 
volume of the newly discovered fields. 

The English and German Governments have made a move 
on the Chinese chess board. It would certainly be detrimental 
to the “‘shop-keepers”’ to have such a good market closed, 
and Bismarck knowing this, reminds England by a “ circular 
note.” Meanwhile China is amusing the French with “‘ fresh 
proposals ’’ which they cannot accept. How the French must 
wish Bismarck was in heaven! 

— The delegates appointed by the colonial governments of 


_ Australia and New Zealand, who are now in session in the city 


of Sydney, New South Wales, are considering two important 
questions. The first is with regard to the proper policy to be 
pursued in the future treatment of New Guinea and other 
Polynesian islands not under European ownership; and the 
second is the advisability of forming a confederation, to be 
composed of Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australis, New Zealand, and perhaps Tasmania and West 
Australia, Thus British politics get more and more compli- 
cated, for back of this whole question lies the dreaded, but in- 
evitable one of the coming federation between England and her 
colonies. 

— El Mahdi, as was expected, is making further progress in 
Egypt, and Baker Pasha is to be sent against him with fresh 
troops. The English garrisons will stay in Egypt, and, if the 
English conservatives have their way, more British troops will 
be sent. History is making fast in Egypt. 


— Dr. B. Joy Jeffries will, by request, repeat his lecture on 
the “ Education of the Color Sense,” at the Natural History 


Society building, Boston, on Saturday, Dec. 8, at 10am. All 
interested are invited to attena. 


=| fellows by contributing twenty dollars to the National 


Tue programs of*the holiday meetings of the Illinois 
and Missouri State Teachers’ Associations reached us 
too late for insertion in this issue, but will appear in 
our next. Interesting exercises are promised. 


§ Durine the coming holidays, State Teachers’ Associ- 
ations will meet in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Kentucky, Minnesota, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, and Wisconsin. Many committees have prepared 
full and varied programs. The influence of one of 
these conventions on a new teacher is often life-long. 
Our advice is, attend. 


Tue students of the State Normal School at White- 
water, Wis., have set a commendable example to their 


Educational Association, to make their principal, J. W. 
Stearns, LL.D., a life-member of that body. This is 
the first life-membership so constituted, but we are 
quite sure that it will not be the last. Such an exam- 
ple will be contagious, and it would not be strange if it 
shall be followed by the students of other schools, who 
thus express their regard for their educational leaders, 
and also manifest an interest in our great Association 
which stands as the representative of what is best and 
most progressive in American education. 


THe opening lecture of the Cleveland Educational 
Bureau, managed by Mr. C. E. Bolton, was given by 
Gen. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education (Nov. 
24). The large building was packed to its utmost ca- 
pacity, hundreds being unable to gain admittance. 
Over 4,000 persons listened to an eloquent aud exhaust. 
ive address on “Industrial Education Abroad and at 
Home,” a lecture that should be heard in every city in 
this country. He showed the need of skilled workmen 
in America, and our grand future if we improve on 
what Europe has already done. The power of educa- 
tion to uplift a people, and the wisdom of that nation 
that shows its people how to be self-dependent and use- 
ful, were graphically portrayed. Such facts as General 
Eaton gave should be scattered broadcast among the 


people. 


Tue general managers of the affairs of the National 
Educational Association in the several States are mani- 
festing a very commendable vigor in awakening an in- 
terest in its work, and in planning for attendance on its 
next meeting. Already we have heard from Nebraska, 
West Virginia, Rhode Island, Minnesota, Kentucky, 
New York, Massachusetts, North Carolina, and other 
States, of the appointment of assistant managers, and 
the preparations for holding meetings of representative 
persons to consult as to the progress of the work in 
their States, the plans and character of the meeting, 
the national exposition of education, cost of travel, 
excursions, etc. All movements now point to a great 
meeting, one which may be made most serviceable to 
the cause of education in America. 


Tue vacancy in the principalship of the State Normal 
School at Potsdam, N. Y., caused by the resignation of 
General Morgan to take the principalship of the Rhode 
Island Normal School at Providence, has been speedily 
and wisely filled by the election of Prof. Geo. P. Beard, 
late principal of the Normal School at California, Pa. 
Professor Beard has had a long and successful career as 
a teacher, and his experience in normal-school work is 
large and very satisfactory. He is a natural organizer 
and leader, and his sanguine temperament enables him 
to work out success where common men would meet and 
merit failure. His methods are well founded on the 
philosophy of education, and while by nature progres 
sive has the checks and balances to govern his action, 
and keep him within the proper bounds of normal work. 
Professor Beard is a student-teacher, and, if we mistake 
not, he will add to the strength of our present forward 
educational movement, that spirit of inquiry and inves- 
tigation which is the true condition of teaching success. 
We congratulate the teachers of the Potsdam Normal 
School in their selection of Professor Beard. 


for Public Education.” Among other objects this 
Society supports a course of free lectures on various 
aspects of public education, in one of the principal lecture 
halls of the city. The course so far has embraced four 
lectures: one on “Public Education” by Supt. McAlister; 
another on “The New Education” by Dr. Stanley Hall 
of Cambridge; athird on “ Industrial Education” by 
Prof. John Ordway, of Boston; and a fourth on “The 
Administrative and Financial Aspects of Public Edu- 
cation” by Prof. Edmund J. James of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy in the University of 
Penneylvania. The last lecture will embrace the whole 
subject of ‘“ Ways and Means of Providing Revenue for 
the Schools, and the Best Methods of Organizing School 
Boards and Administering School Affairs as Pure 
Methods of Business,” a very important and much neg- 
lected branch of public education. The general interest 
manifested in these lectures as shown by the large 
attendance speaks well for the future of Philadelphia’s 
schools. The example of the above Society is one that 
can be imitated with advantage in other cities, 


Tuis week our Associate Editor, Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
leaves Boston to begin a new campaign in his “ minis- 
try of education” through theSouth. During the past 
month Mr. Mayo has been unusually favored in reach- 
ing the ear of the people in Boston and the vicinity, 
through frequent addresses and by the courtesy of the 
city press. Besides frequent addresses on Sunday in 
Boston, Newport, Gloucester, Worcester, Burlington, 
Vt., etc., he has spoken thrice before the leading clubs 
of ladies and gentlemen in the city, and been constantly 


in pushing the important theme of education in the 
South. Mr. Mayo goes directly to Louisville, Ky., to 
spend the month of December. In our next issue his 
address will be given in Tue JourNAL, and the Louis- 
ville newspapers will announce his whereabouts in that 
city. He will be ready to receive suggestions for visit- 
ing points in Kentucky where his pressence may be de- 
sired, through the month, and will meet the State Con- 
vention of Teachers, on holiday week, in Louisville, 
Mr. Mayo will also be able to answer an occasional call 
from his old field in the Valley of the Ohio, before the 
new year. After Jan. 1 his movements are not at pres- 
ent definitely arranged, although itis probable that the 
subsequent three months will be spent in the Gulf re- 
gion, between Savannah and New Orleans. The call 
for Mr. Mayo’s services this year is simply overwhelm- 
ing, indicating not only the appreciation of his special 
work, but the rapidly-increasing desire of the Southern 
people to hear discussion covering the whole ground of 
the new education. 


In the management of the National Association for 
1884, the Executive Board have four objects distinctly 
in view. The first is the selection of such topics for 
discussion in the several departments as seem to them 
to embody the principles and methods most vital to the 
present condition and wants of American education. 
The second purpose is to secure for their presentation 
the men and women of the country who are the ablest 
and soundest exponents of a true educational philosophy, 
a sound faith, and a progressive spirit. A third object 
is to make a careful exposition of the materials which 
are necessary for the best work in the school-room. 
This will be done through the exhibition of all school 
appliances, books, literature, etc. A fourth purpose is, 


tional work to gather together at Madison, Wis., in 
July, 1884, such an assembly as the country has never 
seen, for social acquaintanceship, for discussion, for rec- 
reation, and for general information by travel, observa 
tion, etc., such as our American life affords too small 
opportunity for, and such as the teacher enjoys too sel- 
dom. It will be a good day for our schools and their 
teachers when the men and women of New England oan 
meet their brethren of the central and farther West, 
even from the Pacific Coast ; where the teachers of the 
Carolinas and the Gulf and the Valley shall come to 
know their kinsmen, by profession, of New York, of 
Ohio, of Illinois, and of the great Northwest; and where 
all may be moved by a common impulse, and quickened 


Some citizens of Philadelphia have formed a “ Society. 


by the deep sympathies of mutual friendships. The 


engaged, through publication and private intercourse, — 


by such attractions, on the various planes of our educa- ~ 
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day has come for such a mass-meeting for bringing to- 
gether and uniting these separated units of force into 
one great force, whose momentum shall be immeasurably 
increased for the good of the great cause,—the blessing 
of childhood. 


Tue best notice of the Report of Hon. John Eaton, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education for 1881, is the ab- 
stract of information contained in our issue of Nov. 22. 
The only discount on these elaborate reports is the 
matter of lateness, over which the Commissioner has no 
control; the eminent fathers of their country, up in the 
capitol, doling out, from a surplus of a hundred millions 
a year, the paltry thousands by which the Commissioner 
and his faithful assistants are expected to revolutionize 
the education of the Republic. The Hon. James G. 
Blaine issues from his retirement this week with a skill- 
ful political panacea for partisan distractions in the 
suggestion that the whisky revenue, of eighty millions 
annually, shall be paid back to the States to relieve the 
dear people from the ordinary burdens of State taxa- 
tion. There is no hint in his skillfully drawn paper 
that any of this money shall go to the children, or that 
the education of the people is a matter of the slightest 
interest to an American statesman. To our feeble com- 
prehension, if good John Eaton could be placed behind 
that particular surplus, “with power to act,” several 
things would happen even before he received his crown. 
First: the best national school report, by all odds, in 
Christendom, would not be kept out in the cold a year, 
waiting for the doorkeeper of the capitol to let in edu- 
cation even as a spectator in the gallery of partisan 
squabbles. Second: even a spectre so appalling as 
Southern illiteracy would begin to get itself together 
and look to its “lines of retreat” before the uprising of 
the children that would greet a generous and wise dis- 
pensation of money in all the waste places of ignorance 
through the land. And, third: although we are not 
given to whiskey, and even remember Father Vassar’s 
beer-barrels when we overlook the Amazons and the 
fairies in the Vassar College Gymnasium, yet we are 
inclined to the opinion that the steady use of the Amer- 
ican whiskey revenue for twenty years, for the educa- 
tion of the children, would do more to bring in the 
golden age of temperance than all the laws, prohibitory 
or otherwise, over which the advocates of this holy 
cause are debating. Perhaps this gradual way of abol- 
ishing. the revenue on whiskey by developing a gener- 
ation that had “no use for it” would be more effective 
even than the violent method of Statesmen Randall 


& Co. 


Tue question, “ What shall be done with the State 
College at Amherst ?” is now receiving a practical an- 
swer. Theoretically the institution was organized to 
help in forming practical, scientific farmers ; and in the 
accomplishment of this object it has met with fair suc- 
cess. Many of its graduates have proved themselves 
energetic and successful farmers. Several have held, 
and are now holding, important positions as superin- 
tendents of large estates. But the original act under 
which the college was established does not limit the 
college to the training of farmers. It provides for a 
much wider curriculum of study. Dr. Chadbourne 
wisely advised that the college should return to its orig- 
inal design as indicated by the law of the United States, 
in accordance with which it was established. The ap- 
propriation made by the State Legislature, during its 
last session, has made it possible to carry out the plan 
of the present president, which accords with the advice 
of Dr. Chadbourne. The freshman class is divided into 
two sections. Those who wish to specially fit them- 
selves for one or more of the several departments of ag- 
riculture, constitute one section ; those who are prepar- 
ing for employments other than agriculture, constitute 
another section. By this arrangement the classes in 
agriculture will be relieved of those who are preparing for 
other employments, and the students will have better 
opportunities for individual instruction. Hitherto 
those who have graduated from the college have pur- 
sued essentially the same course, whatever was to be 
their future employment. By including in the course 
a limited number of elective studies, it easily becomes 
‘@ continuation of the courses of English studies pursued 
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in our better grammar and high schools, The college 
should thus supplement the work of our public schools. 
Many boys, as well as their parents, upon the comple- 
tion of the studies of the English department of the 
high school inquire, “ What next?” Those who have 
completed the classic course of the high school enter 
the classic college, and extend the period of their gen- 
eral education four years. The State College now pro- 
vides opportunities for every graduate of the English 
department of a high school to pursue a course of in- 
struction which shall be an equivalent for the vourse 
provided at the classic colleges. 

The class which has just entered the college is an ex- 
cellent one. Some of them are so far advanced in their 
studies that they will be able to complete the work of 
the first two years of the college course in one year. 
Among the schools represented by students admitted to 
advanced standing, are the high schools of Westfield, 
Danvers, Concord, and Templeton. The spirit and en- 
deavor of a very large proportion of the students is all 
that could be desired. They know the purpose of their 
coming to the college, and seem determined, by persist- 
ent study, to accomplish it. ; 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


—Mr. Holt, one of the directors of music in the Boston 
schools, is right in his position when he says that the teaching 
of note-singing in the primary grades is like stopping “‘ the 
innocent prattle of a little child.” 


—Here is a happy saying: ‘‘If in teaching a child you are 
vexed with it for want of adroitness, try, if you have never 
tried before, to write with your left hand, and then remember 
that a child is all left hand.”’ 


— Only the cheerful spirit should ever sit in the teacher's 
desk. Dr. Richardson tells us that the happy temperament 
does not dwell in the brain, but in the ganglia that lies near 
the stomach and the heart. What business, then, has a con- 
sumptive or a dyspeptic in the school-room? None; and the 
lesson is, that there is resting upon the teacher no greater ob- 
ligation than this,—to keep herself in the highest state of bod- 
ily health; and the still further duty is hers, also, to retire 
when health and cheerfulness depart. 


— The disposition manifested by the child in the school- 
room is largely the creation of the teacher. Like begets like, 
and every defect and every virtue in the instructor are mir- 
rored in the pupils that sit day after day in the seats before 
him. And the younger the child the more sensitive the mir- 
ror. Here are three queries from the American Hebrew, in 
the line of our thought: ‘‘ How can a teacher expect from a 
pupil that courtesy which he does not feel it always obligatory 
upon himself to exercise ? How cana teacher hope to draw 
the young hearts of his pupils to a genial sympathy with his own 
and carry them along with him by the magnetism of unselfish 
interest, when his brow is furrowed by an unamiable frown 
and his voice discordant with a petulant humor? How cana 
teacher be surprised at an indifference in his pupils, when his 
own spirit is not warm enough to convey to them an atom of 
heat ?”’ 

— ‘The marking of examination papers,” says a writer in a 
Western journal, ‘‘ is the teacher’s treadmill. It is drudgery. 
It is slavery. Because it is mere routine, it is exhausting and 
trying to the nerves. It is wholly devoid of benefits to the 
teacher, and is often a matter of no great interest to the pupil. 
A class of thirty can produce enough manuscript in one hour 
to make all the spare moments of a teacher full of misery for 
a week.’ The writer then advocates the plan of allowing the 
pupils themselves to correct the papers. But in order to make 
this plan practicable we are told that questions must be so 
constructed that they can be answered in “one or two, or at 
most a few words.”’ But questions that can be thus answered, 
every teacher knows will test only the poorest kind of teach- 
ing. Besides, as the writer himself declares, the method is 
not applicable to ‘arithmetic, algebra, rhetoric, grammar, or 
Latin.’? This would be our advice to those who wish to rid 
themselves of the examination treadmill. Consider all exami- 
nations as essential parts of your instruction, and let them 
occur as often as, in your judgment, the progress of the chil- 
dren require them. The result will be that they will soon be 
relegated to their proper position,—coming, like angels’ visits, 
few and far between. 


{ The human mind, says Prof. Berkeley of the West Vir- 
ginia State University, is not naturally confined to one idea or 
one set of ideas, and the training of one set of ideas does not 
natarally exclude another set. There is one thing that I know 
of, and only one, aboat which this is true, and that is the boy’s 
popgun. In that instrument the last charge always drives out 
the preceding one. The more the mind is expanded in one 
direction, the more it is susceptible of expansion in another. 
A pupil is too often counted dull because he has not a rounded 
mental development. But there are very few ‘* universal 
geniuses.” Yet this is true,—if a child is interested in one line 
of study, he is a better scholar in every other. The competent 


teacher knows this, and harnesses, as it were, the superfluous 


energy of one faculty to another which is dull and indifferent. 
We have seen a pupil fond of music make a better scholar in 
mathematics because he was allowed to show his fellows what 
he could do upon the violin. We have secu a boy, excellent 
in declamation, conquer his dislike for the abstract, and made 
ambitious to reach the highest round in the ladder, simply by 
giving him opportunity to exercise this gift, which he possessed 
in a wonderful degree. 


— A writer in The Advance, after stating that life is securer 
in the cities of Europe,—Great Britain excepted,—than our 
own, declares that the fact is due not so much “ to bigh char- 
acter as to the want of character.’”’ There is no such thing as 
self-restraint, for there is nothing to restrain, Morever, among 
Enropean peoples, we are told, ‘there is no appearance, in 
general, of such Christian consecration, activity, enterprise, as 
in the United States. Europeans hear with astonishment of 
the munificent sums devoted to religious and charitable ob- 
jects in America.’”’ This submission to authority is character- 
istic of the younger portion as well as the older of these peo- 
ples. The German schoolmaster dislikes the American ehild: 
there is too much mercury in his composition, and the foreign 
teacher has not the tact to control its movements. The late 
George B. Emerson, way back in 1856, after a survey of the 
prominent schools in America, declared that in ‘‘ methods of 
instruction and discipline,’”’ and in the “ intelligence and vi- 
vacity ’’ of the teachers, our own schools were superior. Our 
democratic social life, no doubt, accounts in a large measure 
for the difference. And out of that comes the freedom of 
thought and consequent criticism which is satisfied with only 
the perfect thing. But the people make the institutions, and 
the institutions react upon the people. And we do not believe 
that any tyranny, be it of church or State, can ever quench 
that love of liberty of thought peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon 
race, or seriously impair those institutions which are its legit- 
imate fruits, 

— A writer in the American Missionary declares that the 
reason why there is not a ‘‘more marked and easily discern- 
ible difference between the intelligence and practical efficiency 
of the college-bred man and the man of less training is largely 
due to the fact that the one reads as widely and continually as 
the other.”” As proof of the statement the writer further says, 
(1) that ‘tof the hundreds of thousands who have been in the 
freedmen’s school but a very small part have ever formed the 
reading habit,’’ and (2) ‘‘in consequence, even college grad- 
uates of the colored race have far less general intelligence and 
intellectual efficiency than white people of much more limited 
education.”’ The argument is interesting only as it suggests 
the question, whether the criticism so often made against the 
American people that their promiscuous and newspaper-read- 
ing habits are making them superficial and thoughtless, is true. 
A lamb is put to play in green pastures, and then allowed to 
browse at his own sweet will. Is there any reason why a child 
in its tender years should not be allowed to do the same thing ? 
Why not put him into a library made up of attractive and 
healthful reading and there let him browse? The spring-time 


of life is the time for luxuriating. Would not the instincts of 
the child, at this period, lead him best ? We question whether 
any confinement of a class of children to a narrow range of 
reading will beget a love for it in any considerable number. 
It seems to us that this is the desirable and essential thing; a 
library filled with every kind of reading, from fairy tale to 
— and then the largest freedom of choice be given to the 
child, 


PERSONALS. 


— Swen Nilson, the distinguished Swedish naturalist, is 
dead, at the age of 96. His principal work, The Scandinavian 
Fauna, was published in 1820 and the succeeding years. Dur- 
ing most of his career Prof. Nilson was attached to the Univer- 
sity of Lund, first as director of the museum, and later as 
professor. 

— Miss Sarah M. Dawson, assistant teacher at Bradford 
Academy, and as our readers will say, a highly-prized writer 
of THe JouRNAL, retires from the scene to become Mrs, H, 
M. Merrill. The interesting ceremony took place at Danvers, 
Mass., Nov. 28. THe JOURNAL sends congratulations. 


— Boston’s next foreign potentate will be Sefior Don Marco 
A. Soto, recently president of Honduras, who is on his way to 
Europe. He became president at 30, and when the State had 
just 17 cents in the treasury. This money he has preserved as 
arelic. When his health became impaired, the country voted 
him eight months in Europe and to pay all his bills. 

— A notable company of old anti-slavery friends and former 
pupils of Theodore Weld, of Hyde Park, Mass., assembled at 
Boston, last week, to congratulate him upon his 80th birthday. 
Among those present were John G. Whittier, Mr. and Mrs, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Col. T. W. Higginson, Ednah H. 
Cheney, H. B. Blackwell, and Lucy Stone. Although 80 years 
old, Mr. Weld still teaches. 

— Prof. J. H. Tice, the weather pruphet, well known at the 
West, died last week at Chiltonham, Mo. Professor Tice in 
early life attained prominence in his chosen profession as an 
astronomer, and gave to the world many interesting discov- 
eries in regard to electricity. He made cyclones a study, and 
was a pioneer in the theory that they were electric disturb- 
ances, totally dissimilar to the wind-storms known as har- 
ricanes, Prof. Tice was superintendent and secretary of the 
public schools of St. Louis up to 1857. At that time he was 
succeeded by Mr. Davoll. Later he was appointed principal of 
the old Laclede School, which position he held several years. 


— The Southern Illinois Normal University, at Carbondale, 
was completely destroyed by fire Nov. 26. The school was 
brought out safely, and some of the furniture and library was 
rescued. Unfortunately nothing can be done toward rebuild- 
ing till after the metting of the legislature more than a year 


hence. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


BOOKS OF FICTION, 


— Messrs. Lee & Shepard, 47 Franklin street, Boston, have 
jast published The Tinkham Brothers’ Tide Mill, by J. T. 
Trowbridge. Illustrated ; price, $1.25. This is one of Mr. 
Trowbridge’s entertaining stories for the young, — and is 
written in the popular style which of late the author has 
adopted, It narrates the visit of young Tinkbam to the tide 
mill by the Tammoset River owned by Mr. Dashee. Young 
Tinkham was one of a family consisting of a widowed mother, 
a daughter, and five sons. The young Tinkhams bought the 
mill property, which they improved by constructing a dam 
which interfered with a fish-way concerning which they had 
not been informed by Dushee when the property was sold. 
The new dam obstructed the boats of the Argonaut Ciub, 
which led to a spirited controversy, and it was declared a nui 
sance by the town authorities and destroyed, but rebuilt by the 
the intrepid Tinkham boys. The Argonauts plotted mischief 
and a long struggle ensued, but the courage of the Tinkham 
boys gave them the moral victory. ‘The story has jast enough 
of romance blended with the narrative to make it popular witb 
the readers. 


— James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, have published a very 
entertaining book entitled,Guenn: A Wave on the Bre- 
ton Coast, by Blanche Willis Howard, author of “‘ Aunt 
Serena,”’ ‘*‘One Summer,” etc. ; price $1 75. This story in. 
troduces the reader to the ancient province and duchy of 
France, Brittany. The Bretons are a peculiar people,—by nat- 
ure conservative, tenacious of local customs, which are fully 
described by the accomplished author of this instractive and 
entertaining book. The character of Guenn, a fisherman’s 
daughter, is one not only well drawn, but one by which the 
writer was enabled to show the influences that operajed in the 
seaport towns of Bretange, and the traditional stories and cus- 
toms of the Bretons. The book is interesting also as a work 
of fiction, and will rank high among the works of this popular 
author. It is coplously illustrated with characteristic sketches 
of the country, and tastefully bound. 


— The Shawmut Publishing Co., 81 Shawmut avenue, Bos- 
ton, publish The Fallen Priest,—A Story Founded on Fact; 
Key and Sequel to Boston Inside Out; three books in one. 


Book I. The Story, — forty chapters. Book II. Catholic 
Charch in Politics,— For Sale and to Let. Book IIL. Key and 
Appendix; by Rev. Henry Morgan, author of ‘‘ Ned Nevins,” 
** The Newsboy,” ete ; price $150. Mr. Morgan, in bis vigor- 
ous and peculiar style, graphically portrays the demand for 
reform in the Roman Catholic Church. He treats of the vice 
and crime attendant upon the church in all large cities, and 
urges submission and conformity to the laws of the State. As 
a story, the book is full of thrilling incidents. 


—N. Tibbals & Sons, 124 Nassau street, New York, have 
published a charming story entitled, Grace Winslow, or 


Gold and Dross, by John W. Spear; price $1.25. It incul- 
cates high morat and religious priacipies. The characters are 
well drawn, and the book is one that will entertain and at the 
same time benefit the reader. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


— What Shall we do with Our Daughters? Super- 
fluous Women, and Other Lectures, by Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, is a very timely and valuable book just published by 


Lee & Shepard, Boston; price $125. The greater portion of 
this book has been before the public in the form of lyceum ad- 
dresses. Their eloquent author has stirred the hearts and in- 
fluenced the minds of thousands upon thousands in behalf of 
the best moral and intellectual! cultivation of hersex. To al) 
who are intrusted with the education of girls this volume will 
prove a safe guide, and inspire them with a strong desire for 
their advancement. The topics treated are: The Changed 
Conditions of Woman’s Life; Physical Education ; Higher 
Education ; Need of Practical Training; Industrial and 
Technical Training; and Superflaous Women, under whicb 
head she describes the causes of a surplus of women,—not a 
new Feature of Civilization—Celibacy not Original with the 
Catholic Church—Marriage not the only Basiness of Women— 
Catholic and Protestant ‘‘Superflaous Women’’—Who are 
** Superfluous Women ?—and the Relation of Man and Women. 
Not only should teachers of girls study the noble thonghts of 
this volume, but parents and all whoare interested in promot- 
ing the welfare of the human race, should read it. It will do 
great good. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 West 23d street, New 
York City, have just published Vol. IIL. in their beautiful 
series, called The Literary Life, edited by William Shepard. It 


is entitled Pen Pictures of Early Victorian Authors: extra 
cloth, gilt top; price, $1.25. It contains intensely interesting 
sketches, anecdotes, and personal reminiscences of literary 
panos in London in 1835; also of Edward Bulwer (Lord 

ytton), Benjamin Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield), Thomas Bab- 
ington Macaulay, Charlotte Bronté, Washington Irving, Edgar 
Allen Poe, and Harriet Martineau. Like the first volumes of 
this series, *‘ Authors and Authorship,” and ** Pen Pictures of 
Modern Authors,”’ this book is full of such personal reminis- 
cences of distinguished literary men and women as every 
reader of books is delighted to know. It is a delightful book, 
entertaining and instructive, and written in a charming style, 
The set of these books would gladden the heart of any literary 
friend as a holiday gift. 

— Lee & Shepard, Boston, have just sent out from the press 
Brangonar; A Tragedy; by Geo. H. Calvert; price, $100. The 
gifted author reproduces in this book, dramatically, Napoleon 
and his crowded, eventful career, and presents the salient 
points of a momentous epoch of human history. Under the 
disguise of fictitious names, the leading personages cf the 
French Emperor are portrayed, and the parts they played under 
the reign of the great disturber of the peace of Earope. The 
poetic ability of Mr Calvert is fally confirmed by this work, in 
which he handles his theme with great power of imagination, 
and adorns the historic foundation of the tragedy. He clothes 
the characters and the epoch with life and significance, 

— P. Blakiston, Son & Co, 1012 Walnut street, Philadel- 
phia, have just issued a fifth edition, enlarged and carefully 
revised, of George Wilson's Handbook of Hygiene and 
Sanitary Science; price, $2 75; for sale by Cupples, Upham 
& Uo., Boston. This work richly deserves the favorable re- 
ception that has been accorded to it since its first publication. 


The work is now brought fully up to the present demands of 
the time, and much new matter has been furnished, and a 
valuable chapter on Vital Statistics, and a special new section 
has been added to the chapter on Dwellings, showing the san- 
itary defects in houses, and how they may be detected and 
remedied. The topics discussed in this valuable handbook 
are, Public Health and Preventable Disease; Food,—fanctions 
and constituents, nutritive value, food and work, construction 
of dietaries, preserved foods, examination of food, and the 
effects of insufficient or unwholesome food on public bf ealth; 
Air, its impurities and their influence upon health, Venti- 
lation and Warming, — the amount of fresh air required, 
natural and artificial ventilation, examination of air and ven- 
tilation; Water,—its sources, quantity, modes of supply, means 
of purification, analysis, etc.; Dwellings, Hospitals, Sewerage, 
Disiufection, Vital Statistics, Duties of Medical Officers of 
Health, and a valuable appendix of official tables, data, etc. 


— D. Appleton & Co., of New York, have published Volume 
16 of the valuable International Scientific Series entitled The 
Organs of Speech, and their Application in the Forma- 
tion of Articulate Sounds, by Géorge Hermann Von Meyer, 
professor-in-ordinary of Anatomy at the University of Zarich, 
with forty-eeven wood-cuts; price, $1.75. The able author 
treats in this work of the structure and functions of the organs 
of speech, which will be welcomed by all interested in pbilo- 
logical studies, by musicians, and others whose professions 
lead them to understand and value voice culture In the first 
chapter Mr. Von Meyer dealsin detail with the formation of 
the organs of speech, and illustrates his text with numerous 
eats of the several organs. Chapter second is devoted toa 
consideration of the relation between the organs of speech and 
the formation of sound; and chapter third to the formation of 
articulate sounds. This last chapter is of special value to 
teachers of reading in the elementary schools, and contains the 
best method of classification, physiologically considered, of 
articulate sounds we have ever seen. It will amply repay the 
student to give this work a thoughtfal and carefal study. 


— John R. Anderson and Henry S. Allen, 66 and 68 Reade 
street have just published in their Exemplary Women Series, 
Victoria; Her Girlhood and Womanhood, by Grace 
Greenwood, author of “‘ Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in 
Europe,” ‘* New Life in New Lands,” etc; illustrated. Price 
in cloth ,$1.50; gilt edges, $200. This isthe initial volume of a 
new series of books for girls and young ladies, which is in- 
tended to embrace the lives of those who have been distin- 
guished for their exemplary qualities and who may be safely 
presented as examples for the young. Grace Greenwood enjoys 
great popularity as one of the most graceful of American 
female writers, and the subject of this beautiful book is one 
about whom all the world desire to know more than they now 
do. The author has resided in London while preparing this 
biography and has had access to all the material for a fall and 
truthful work. Under four parts she has toid the story of the 
Queen,—1, Childhood and Girlhood; 2, Womanhood and 
Queenhood; 3, Wifehood and Motherhood; 4, Widowhood. It 
is written in a free and easy style, and is a most fascinating 
and instructive biography. It has five good portraite]; of Vic- 
toria as the princess, as queen at the ages of eighteen and 
sixty-four; one of the Dachess of Kent, her mother; and one 
of Prince Albert, her husband. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have issued No. 4 of 
the Philosophic Series, Certitude, Providence, and Prayer, 
by James McCosh, D.D., LL D., D.L., president Princeton 
College; price, 50 cents. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 West 23d street, New 
York, have published in neat form, English as she is Spoke. 
or Jest in Sober Earnest, Her Second Parts, new matter; 
with an introduction by James Wellington; price, 20 cents 
Full of fun. 

— J. B. Harrison, Pittsfield, Mass., sends us a charming 
Christmas poem, entitled One of the Shepherds of Bethle. 
hem. It is printed in Rand, Avery & Co.’s best style, on one 
side, only, of heavy tinted paper, neatly tied with silk. The 
poem is well written, and is inspiring to every Christian heart 

— The illustrated Christmas number of the Publishers’ 
Weekly for 1883, published by F. Leypoldt, 31 and 32 Park 


Row, New York, contains nearly three hundred octavo pages. 
in which are full descriptions of the prominent books of the 
season, with specimen pages of choice illustrations, summaries, 
notes, and price and index reference lists. The holiday-book 
illustrations are of marked beauty and artistic merit. All of 
the leading American publishers are largely represented, and 
the number is a monument to the enterprise of Mr. Leypoldt. 


— Estes & Lauriat, Boston, publish Songs from the Great 
Poets: (1) Song of the Brook, by Tennyson; (2) Song of 
the Bell, by Schiller; and (3) Songs from Faust, — just 
ready,—to be followed by Songs for all Seasons, by Long- 


fellow; Song of the River, by Kingsley; and Songs of the 
Echoes, by Milton, Ben Jonson. and Tennyson. ‘Ihe Songs 
and Scenes from Goethe's Faust are beautifully illustrated 
from designs by Liezen Mayer and Ad. Lalanze; engraved by 
George T. Andrews and others. The illuminated and fringed 
covers and exquisite desigos on gold make there books the 
gems of the season for holiday presents; price, $1.75. 


— G. P, Patnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 West 23d street, New- 
York City, have ready No. 6, Vol. L., of Topics of the Time, 
edited by Titus Munson Coan; price, 25 cents. It is devoted 


to art and literatare, and contains six representative essays: 
The Philosophy of the Beautifal, by Prof. J. 8. Blackie; Hel- 
leni-m in South Kenusington,—a Dialogue; Plato and Landor, 
by H D. Traill; The Beginning of Art, by Stanley Lane Poole; 
The Ancient, Medigval, and Modern Stage, from Hdinburgh 
R view; The Impressionists. by Frederick Wedmore ; and 
Wagner and Waguerism, by Edmund Guerney. 


— Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen, 182 Fifth Avenue, New- 
York City, have published The Oyster Epicure, which con- 


lectics of the Oyster. The reading of this attractive little book 
convinces us that Richard Bentley said what he was justified in 
saying when he wrote,— 
** Oysters,—these things must have been made in Heaven.” 
Or, as another writer bas said, — 
Wise people eat oysters and eschew pills.”’ 


tains a Collection of Authorities on the Gasironomy and Die. | Sons. 


To corroborate this truth by good testimony is the alm of this 
book. Price, 30 cents. 

—G P. Patnam’s Sons, New-York City, have now ready 
their beautiful Calendar of American History for 1884, 
compiled by Delia W. Lyman, and edited by Prof. Henry P. 
Johnston; price, $1.00. The front has a beautiful view of 
New-York harbor, showing the statue of “ Liberty” presented 
by the French to be erected there. On the back of thecard is 
an index of the subjects of the Calendar of American His- 
ry. The same enterprising publishers have issued a charming 
vulume for young nalturaists, The Wonders of Plant Life, 
by Mrs. 8S. B. Herrick; 16mo, beautifully illustrated; price, 
$150. It contains well-written chapters on The Beginnings of 
Life, Single-celled Green Plants, Fangi and Lichens, Liver- 
worts and Mosses, Ferns, Physiology of Plants. Corn and Its 
Congeners, The Microscope Among Flowers, Pitcher Plants, 
and Insectiverous Plants. It is a book beautifully bound and 
well printed, fit for a holiday gift to a young person interested 
in botany. 


— Jansen, McClarg & Co., Chicago, have published a brilliant 
book of Brazilian travels, entitled Round About Rio; price, 
$200. Its author is Mr. Frank D. Y. Carpenter, a graduate of 


Cornell University in 1873, who held for several years the posi- 
tion of geographer of the Geological Survey of Brazil, and 
under these peculiarly favorable conditions he acquired the 
material which has made the basis of this book. The author’s 
studies of Brazilian Jife and manners, and his method of pre- 
senting them, are unique, and his book occupies a place quite 
its own among works of travel. It is doubtful if there is any- 
where to be found so good a picture of life and scenes in and 
about the great metropolis of the Southern Hemisphere,—Rio 
de Janeiro. Thetone of the book, in treating of social life and 
customs, is pleasantly cynical, yet the author’s good nature is 
apparent throughout, 

— Messrs. S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, have just pub- 
lished the fiftieth thousand of Roberts’ Rules of Order for 
deliberative assemblies. This clear and comprehensive little 
manual is having wonderful success, and is gaining in popu- 
larity with each succeeding edition. It is based on the rules 
of Congress, and contains a table which enables one to decide 
two hundred common and important parliamentary questions 
without turning a leaf, The same firm has also just issued 
the seventh edition of Cross's Eclectic Short-hand, which 
affords an easy, rap'd, and legible system of stenograpby that 
can be learned without a teacher, and mestered in a compar- 
atively short space of time. The author claims and shows by 
comparative passages written in the different systems, that in 
the Eclectic Short hand a given passage contains a less 
number of strokes than when written in any other system ex- 
tant. Professor Mathews’ Getting On in the World, pub- 
lished by this firm, has now reached its jifty fourth thousand. 
The helps and suggestions contained therein have helped many 
a struggling young man and woman, and pointed out the sure 
path to success, The style is bright and pleasant, and the 
teachings sound. No better present could be given to a young 
man starting out in life, for it is one of those books which will 
have a permanent place and value. 


— The attacks upon Professor Welsh’s Development of 
English Literature and Language, published by S. U'. Griggs 
& Co., Chicago, on the ground that he availed himself of oth- 
ers’ Jabors without credit, falls to the ground among all fair- 
minded critics who have carefully read the preface to this im- 


portant work. No work of this character could be produced 
that would be valuable, or in any sense complete, in which the 
author did not avail himself of all the information to be gained 
from those who had gone over the same field before him. Mr. 
Welsh, in his prologue, distinctly disavows any peculiar orig- 
inality beyond what pertains to the codrdination of ‘collected 
materials on a definite plan. The following are the exact 
words of his preface: ‘‘I have drawn freely from all the foun- 
tains around me, —I have wished to absorb all the light any- 
where radiating. To the many who have helped me, it is a 
pleasure to record my obligations in the manner which seems 
most accordant with the objects and uses to be subserved, 
either explicitly in the text, or collectively in the list of author- 
ities. To some sources, however, I am preémipnently indebted, 
to the literary histories of Anderson, Bascom, and Taine; to 
the critical essays of Macaulay, Hazlitt, and Whipple; to the 
philosophical treatises of Lecky, Buckle, Lewes, and U berweg.”’ 
No valid charge of plagiarism can be sustained in the light of 
such a recognition of other authors. In the words of an emi- 
nent echoo! superintendent, we say that ‘‘ One of the best fea- 
tures of the work is that the author has availed himself of all 
the information to be gathered from those who have preceded 
bim, and put it into a form original and unique, which wiN 
give him a permanent place among literary men.”’ 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Young Folks’ History: The Queens of England; by Rosalie Kaufman; 
illus; $'.50 hy Folks’ History of the Civil War; by Mrs. 
C. Emma Cheney; fully illus.; $150 . Songs and Scenes from Faust; 
cloth, fail gilt, $1.50; illuminated and fringed covers, $1.75. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. 

Ned in the Klock House; by Edward 8. Ellis....The Queen’s Bod 
Guard; by Margaret Vandegrift ...The Poetry of other Lanis; compil 
by N. Glemmons Hunt _. Bingen on the Robi. e; elegantly iilus.; by Car- 
oline E 8. Norton... The Night before Christmas; elegantly illus,; by 
Clement C. Moore. Philadelphia: Porter and Coates. For sale by Kstes 
& Lauriat, Boston. 

The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood; by Howard Pyle; $4.00 .Dream- 
Life; by the author of ** Reveries of a Bachelor.” .. Wet Days at Edgewood; 
by the anthor of ‘My Farm of Edgewood.” ...Certitade, Providence, 
and Prayer; by James McCosh, DD., LL. D.L.; 50 cts.. .. The Theory 
of Morals; by Paul Janet; $2 50 ...- English Verse: Dramatic Scenes and 
Characters,— Ballads and Romances; $1.00; Tracslation, $1.00; by W. J. 
Linton and R. H. Stoddard ...Music in Kugtand, $1.50; Music in Awer- 
ica, $2.00; by Dr. Frederie Lonis Ritter. Historical Handbook of Ital- 
ian Scciptare; by Charies ©. Perkins; illus ; $400 New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, Fr sale by Lockwood, Brooks & Co , Roston. 

The Oy-ter areata: 30 cte. New York: White, Stokes & Allen..... 
Chatterbox Junior; $125, New York: R. Worthington .....Ro 
About Rio; by Frank D. ¥. Carpenter; $2.00. Chica 
& Co. .. History of the Literature of the scandina 
Horn, Pb.D.; $350. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. . 
—Art and Literature; by T. M Coan. at 


und 
: Jansen, Mc 
North; by F. W. 


A _H:ndbook of Hygiene and Sanitary Science; by Geo. Wilson, M.A., 

MD,F R.S.E ; $275. Philadelphia: P. Kiakiston, Son & Co. 

mene sf Speech; by G. H. Von Meyer. New York: D. Apple- 

An (utline of Qualitative by Joho T, Stoddard, Ph.D ; 75 


ete. Northam Mass.: Gazette ting Uo, 
Verbal Pitfalls; by G. W. Bardeen, Byrecuse, N. ¥.: ©. W. Bardeen 


— 
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7 = | 
ders of Plant Life; by 8. B Herrick. New York: G P. Putnam’s 
..--. Life of Queen Victoria; by Grace Greenwood; illas. New York: 
| John R. Andersou & Henry 8. Alien, For sale by Lockwood, Brovks & 
| Go » Bost -n. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The largest single donation to education which Canada 
has yet known is that which Mr. Gooderham of Toronto an- 
nounced on Friday last, at the opening of the Methodist Theo- 
logical College of Montreal, of one million dollars for the 
foundation of a Methodist university in Toronto. 


— Dr. J. H. MacCreary, of Lancaster, Penn., suggests that 
each public-school pupil in that State should contribute one 
cent for the erection, in the Capitol grounds at Harrisburg, of 
a mouument to Thaddeus Stevens,—“ the father of the com- 
mon-school system of Pennsylvania.’”’ 


— The Paducah Journal of Kentucky, edited by Assistant- 
Secretary-of-State McCarty, and one of the leading opponents 
of Federal aid in the State, deprecates educational conventions, 
and says that the education of negroes will ‘‘ destroy them as 
laborers, the only attitude in which they can be useful either 
to themselves or to the State.’’ 


— For the first time since the invention of printing, a Ger- 
man book has reached its one-thousandth edition, each of them 
numbering three thousand copies, thus making in all, three 
million copies. It isa primer by Haester, published by G: D. 
Baedecker, of Essen, which first appeared in 1853, and reached 
its one-handredth edition in 1863. 


— The University of Zurich has now thirty-one women stu- 
dents, of whom only seven are German. Twenty are study- 
ing medicine, ten philosophy, and one chemistry. Zurich has 
conferred the doctor’s degres on thirty women in the ten years 
during which the university been open tothem. Twenty- 
three were doctors of medicin€, the remainder had the Ph.D. 
degree. 

— The New York Society for Instruction in First Aid to the 
Injured, in its annual report, announees that last winter nearly 
1,000 pupils attended its lectures. The classes included nearly 
every profession and trade. Certificates are given to persons 
passing the examinations, and, in the thirty-five classes ex- 
amined, out of almost 400 men and women 300 passed. These 
societies throughout the country are doing important work in 
teaching the first principles of relieving and comforting the in- 
jured. Let us hope, however, they will not be too enthusias- 
tic for subjects. 

— A project is under discussion in Cleveland which is worthy 
of being carried out in other cities as well. A number 
ber of wealthy gentlemen propose to establish a series of lect- 
ures on hygiene, which will be popular in character and either 
free or open on a merely nominal fee. The ground to be cov- 
ered includes the health and habits of the individual in dress- 
ing, eating, sleeping, exercising, and bathing; the hygiene of 
the household, as, for example, in regard to drainage, ventila- 
tiop, and heating; and municipal hygiene, relating to sewers, 
water supplies, and street-cleaning. 


— The rules of Mr. W. E. Foster for the guidance of pupils 
in using a library are: (1) Begin by basing your reading on 
our school text-books, (2) Learn the proper use of reference 
ks. (3) Use books that you may obtain and express ideas 
of yourown. (4) Acquire wholesome habits of reading. (5) 
Use imaginative literature, but not immoderately. (6) Do not 
try to cover too mnch ground. (7) Do not hesitate to ask for 
assistance and suggestions at the library. (8) See that you 
make your reading a definite gain to you. 


— For a long time the patronage of the drama was viewed 
almost as a sin at the universities of Oxford and Cambridge in 
England. Even amateur performances by the students were 
looked upon with disfavor. But a new era now appears to 
have dawned. Under the liberal rule of Professor Jowett, the 
Oxford students are now attacking such plays as ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice,’”’ and the *‘ Vic’’ Theatre, well known to old 
Oxonians as the scene of many a riot and unlimited uproar, is 
again re-opened in term-time and the Shakspearian and Eng- 
lish Comedy Company is now giving English plays in it. 

— The balloting for rector of the University of St. Andrew’s, 
Scotland, took place November 22, and resulted in the election 
of the Hon. James Russell Lowell, United States Minister to 
Great Britain, who defeated the Rt. Hon, Edward Gibson (con- 
corvette member of Parliament for Dublin University. Mr. 
Lowell was supported on purely literary grounds. Mr.Gibson’s 
candidature was essentially of a political nature, and he received 
almost the entire support of the conservative students. The 
voting was conducted amid great uproar and the usual horse- 
play. Mr. Lowell received 100, and Mr. Gibson 82 votes. A 
protest was offered against Mr. Lowell’s election, but Presi- 
dent Shairp refused to accept it because it was out or order. 
It was finally decided to leave the matter to the decision of the 
university court. 

— The Correspondence Univ. noticed in a former issue is 
worthy of the attention of teachers, the namesjof the gentlemen 
engaged in this enterprise being a guarantee of its competency 
and good faith. Thirty-two professors in various colleges, 
from Harvard University in the East to the John Hopkins 
University at the South, and the University of Wisconsin at 
the West, have united to form what is called for convenience, 
the Correspondence University, for the purpose of instruction 
by correspondence. ‘he word university applies to the range 
of studies, which embraces a great number of branches, rather 
than to the organization. which is not chartered, and has no 
authority to confer degrees. The Corresponding University, 
however, will require reviews and examinations, and will hold, 
pass,and honor examinations conducted by some eminent 
specialist who has taken no part in the instruction. Ali in- 
formation about details may be obtained of Pros. Lucien A. 
Wait, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

— The annual report of the Soctety for Collegiate Instruc- 
tion, the “‘Harvard Annex,’ says: The society closes its 
fourth year with every token that it is accomplishing the ends 
for which it was begun. It has given women who have gradu- 
ated from the colleges open to them opportunities for carrying 
their studies forward ; it has afforded teachers means of add- 
ing to their teaching power by coming in contact with the 
trained minds of the University professors ; it has given the 
graduates of our high schools another opportunity to pass 
through the usual undergraduate course, and receive a certifi- 
cate to that effect ; it has established for schools for girls a 
standard which all may not attempt to reach, but which will 
tend to elevate the grade of teaching in such institutions, and, 
in some degree, do away with the aspersions of “ superficial- 
ity” and ‘‘incompleteness”’ that have so long been the thread- 
bare topics of animadversion iu discussing them. Forty-one 
names appear on the list of students for the year. The ladies 
of the executive committee have raised $67,000 toward an 
endowment fand. 

— In speaking of the schools of Boston, Rev. E. E Hale, in 
no uncertain voice, thus addressed the late meeting of the 
‘citizens’ nominating convention in Boston: ‘ The Buston 
schools are not as weil administered to-day as they were & 


year ago ; they were not then administered as well as they 
were the year before ; but they have been running down, and 
you have been running down in the choice of your School 
Committee for the last three years, The gentlemen who go 
out this year are by far the best members, and it therefore 
depends on you to see to the election of eight men to decide 
whether the schools of Boston go to the dogs, or whether they 
shall be elevated a great deal higher than they are. This is 
the reason I hope that the election may not be made a truck 
and dicker between political parties, the leaders of which care 
not two cents for the public schools. We are a little mad 
about this matter at the South End. We had a school closed 
on the 30th of April, 1882, at the direction of eleven liquor 
dealers in Dover street. That school was opened again on the 
2d of May, after those men had got their licenses. That 
school was closed again in April last at the dictation of the 
same men, through their counsel. We don’t propose to have 
that done again if we can help it.” 


— At the recent educational congress held in Hasselt, Bel- 
gium, members of the English deputation explained the rela- 
tion of Her Majesty’s luspectors to the Board Schools, The 
Belgians expressed much astonishment that it should practi- 
cally be left to Inspectors to decide what children should or 
should not be promoted. Mr. Heller, who reported the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress to the National Union of Elementary 
Teachers, England, says :— ‘‘In France, Germany, and Bel- 
gium it appears,— and we took special pains to ascertain the 
truth — that no one presumes to interfere with the classifica- 
tion of the pupils by the head teachers. It is their constant 
practice to retain pupils in the same class or even to put them 
into a lower class, if they fall behind in their work, whether 
from ill-health, irregular attendance, or deficiency of mental 
power. Thus the child, who is, in the opinion of the teacher, 
unfitted for promotion, is not pressed unnaturally forward, 
but placed in that class for which his powers are fitted and 
where he will receive the teaching most suitable for his mental 
stature.’’ With reference to the museum of school books, 
appliances, and apparatus established at Brussels, Mr. Heller 
says :— ‘‘In this museum the typical educational appliances 
of every civilized country can be seen, and full information 
can be obtained respecting the prices, and the places where 
the books, etc., can be obtained.”’ 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Deaf mutes are taught to speak and comprehend by watch- 
ing the movements of the lips. According to the Photographic 
News, M. Wanerke has photographed the face of a man in 
which these movements were perfectly defined, so as to have 
the exact form corresponding to each sound. By means of 
these photographs inexperienced persons have been enabled to 
recognize the different articulations. 


— A paper read before an English sanitary congress claimed 
that at an elevation equal to the upper rooms of a high house 
a drier climate prevails than at lower levels with a not much 
greater thermometric range. It would seem, then, that dwell- 
ings should be built on arches above ground to admit of free 
ventilation. A contemporary says that our tailed ancestors 
who lived in tree-tops were in this respect wiser than their 
modern children of light. 

— For an etching liquid for steel the following is given : 
Mix 1 oz. of sulphate of copper, ‘¢ oz. of alum, and 4% a tea- 
spoonful of salt reduced to powder, with 1 gill of vinegar and 
20 drops of nitric acid. This liquid may be used for either 
eating deeply into the metal or for imparting a beautiful frosted 
appearance to the surface, according to the time it is allowed 
toact. Cover the parts it is necessary to protect from its influ- 
ence with beeswax, tallow, or some similar substance, 


— Mr. H. Greer, of 122 East 26th street, New York city, 
writes us regarding the new profession: During a recent 
trip in Europe I learned that young gentlemen and ladies were 
studying electrical engineering, which profession has not be- 
come over-crowded, and great fortunes have been made in its 
pursuit. If any of the readers of your valuable journal are 
interested in this new profession, I will give them any infor- 
mation in my power.” 

— A method of signaling by means of electric balloons was 
recently tried in Paris by MM. Mangin and Baudet. The bal- 
loon, made of paper rendered translucent, was about eight feet 
in diameter, and was filled with pure hydrogen. A Swan lamp 
was fitted inside, and a light rope carrying two copper wires 
was attached. When the circuit was completed, the whole 
balloon appeared to be a globe of fire. By switching the cur- 
rent off and on, the Morse code can be spelled out, and thus 
captive balloons of this kind can be used for signaling pur- 


poses. 
— The flight of insects has been recently studied by Amans 
(Comptes Rendus), who thinks that, in the theories of artificial 
wings, propounded by Marey and Pettigrew, both observers 
have failed to see that the base of the wing is formed of two 
planes set at an obtuse angle in such a way that, when the 
wing is descending, the posterior plane presents its concavity 
to the column of air struck. The author has made some ana- 
tomical observations on a dragon-fly (AZschna) and Locusta, 
which seem to confirm his view. 

— Prof. Archibald Geikie remarks, concerning the fature 
history of the grand cafion of the Colorado, that it has still 
about a thousand feet to remove from the bottom of its chan- 
nel before its slope will become so slight that its erosive power 
will nearly cease, and that it is conceivable that, should no 
geological revolution occur in the region, the cafion may still 
be deepened to that amount. There are indications, however, 
that a limit may be set to the possible depth of thechasm. As 
in the ‘‘creep” of a coal-mine, the bottom of the cafion, re- 
lieved from the weight of the overlying column of rock, may 
be forced upward by the pressure of the walls on either side. 
In that case the channel might rise as fast as the river cut it 
down, 80 long as nothing occurred at the surface materially to 
diminish the height of the walls. 

— Mr. St. George, the inventor of a telephonic system re- 
cently brought out, has devised a means 0 recording a tele- 
phonic conversation by the aid of photography. A circular 
plate of glass is coated with collodion, and made sensitive as a 
photographic plate. This is placed in a dark chamber having 
a small slit, through which a pencil of light can fall upon the 
sensitive surface of the glass. The vibrating telephone plate 
actuates a shutter which varies the thickness of the luminous 
pencil correspondingly to the vibrations after a plan introduced 
by Prof. Graham Beil. The pencil falling on the photographic 
plate prints a dark line on it whose thickness is proportional 
to the vibrations of the telephone plate. The plate is revolved 
by clockwork like the barrel of a phonograph, and the record 


is afterward chemically fixed. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
State Editor, ANDREW W. ELDER, Denver, Col. 
CoLorApo.—Hon. John D, Philbrick, formerly supt. of the 

Boston schools, says of the schools of Denver, which he visited 

last year: ‘‘ The result may be summed up by saying that I 

found the Denver school system to be admirable in all respects, Although 

its origin dates back scarcely more than a decade, Its ey ye has 
been so wisely and energetically conducted that already it fairly belongs 
to the front rank of city systems, It is pretty safe to say that the creation 
of asystem of schools on so large a scale, of such exceptional merits, and 
in so brief a space of time; is a phenomenon to which the history of edu- 
cation affords no parallel. The school-houses of Denver reflect the highest 
credit upon the schoo! officials, who are responsible for the plans and the 
liberality of the citizens in furnishing the fund for their erection. Every 
school room is first class in every ——- The corridors and stairs pre- 
sent some original features of no little merit. The American school- 
house, which the French commission to our Centennial considered our 
best model, has school rooms of the first order, but the corridors are dark 
and badly ventilated, and the stairs are unsatisfactory, It is only just to 
say that Denver has been more successful in remedying these defects so 
general in our school architecture than any other city that I have visited, 
and | know of no city that has better accommodations for all its schools. 

How to get good teachers, and to keep them, is at once the most difficult 

and the most important problem in the whole range of school economy; 
and it is but just to the Denver Board of Ed. to say that they have grap- 
pisd with the prohlem more successfully than any other school 
within my knowledge.” 


State Editor, ALBION N. FeLLows, Kast Waterloo, Iowa. 


Iowa.—Prof, L. W. Parish, formerly of New Haven, Conn., 
is the supt. of the Des Moines schools. His talent, vim, aud 
organization have made them second to none in the State, 
Prof. James McNaughton, supt. of Council Bluffs schools, is putting a 
new coat on the schools of that city. He has been a successful educator 
for 20 years.——Henry Sabin is one of the oldest supts. in the State, and 
has been so long at the same city that it is proper to mark his schools at 
the head. Prof. Sabin practices just what he preaches.——Supt. Frost of 
Cass Co. is making a strong effort to properly organize and grade the 
schools of his county. He will use the experience of ex-Co. Supt. A. W. 
Clancy, of Delaware Co. (Ind ) schools to aid him in his noble efforts. —— 
What the State of lowa most needs is a simpler school system, one of less 
machinery. There is at this time a strong movement among educators in 
this direction.——A, W. Clancy, formerly a prominent Supt. of Schools 
at Munsie, Ind., is now in this State representing the popular book-house 
of A. 8. Barnes & Co. His many old friends welcome him. 


INDIANA.—Most of the Co. supts. of the State have pub- 
lished manuals of their Co. schools. Many of these manuals 
contain much useful instruction to teachers and school offi- 
cers, and also give many important facts for the consideration of patrons 
of thefschools, The counties generally pay the cost of publication,—-A ppli- 
cants for State licenses are no longer required to pass an examination 
in Latin and chemistry. Other branches remain as heretofore ——In 
some of the high schools of the State the course of study is limited to three 
years; in others to four; whilesome have both a three and a four-year 
course. There is no more uniformity in the courses of study in these 
schools than there is in the length of time taken to complete the course. 
——Hamilton Co. seems to be taking the lead in township institute work. 
Supt. Morris knows how to manage them.——D. H. H. Shoemaker, for 
many years connected with the Muucie schools, has lately been elected 
principal of the high school. This isa deserved promotion,—The report 
that Purdue Univ. would have to close on account of the failure of the 
last Legislature to the bill is without foundation. 
Ample means have been secured to cover the expenses of the current 
yeur.—The State Teachers Assoc, will meet at Indianapolis on Wednes- 
day, Dec, 26,and continue until Saturday, the 29th. See program in 
late issue.——A new edition of the school laws of the State will soon 
be issued. It will include decisions of different State supts. on many im- 
portant questions and constructions of the law.——A. W. Clancy, for sev- 
eral years supt. of schools of Delaware Co., has taken Horace Greeley’s 
advice and gone West. He now represents A. 8. Barnes & Co., with 
headquarters at Des Moines, lowa.—A. J. Douglass, for many years Co, 
Supt. of Whitley, is now engaged iu introducing Hunt’s System of Bank- 
ing for Schools. Several of the schools in the State have adopted it. The 
Educational Weekly rebukes the Asbury pupils and the public generally 
for undue haste in adopting a new name, 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill, 


ILLino1s.—The faculty and students of the State Univ. at 
Champaign are considering the advisability of withdrawing 
their school from membership in the Inter-collegiate Orator- 
ical Assoc. of Illinois, Since their course does not embrace special in- 
struction in oratory, they feel that they do not compete with equal chances 
of success.——Miss Carrie Gifford, of Normal, has resigned her editorial 

osition for the contest, and Miss Carrie Bush has been elected to succeed 

er.—The Teachers’ Inst. of the Second Division of Sangamon Co. met 
at Auburn Nov. 10; George Watson in the chair, Miss Askew secretary. 
Among the exercises were, Firat Lessons in Numbers, Miss Lamoreaux; 
First Lesson in Reading, Mias Thayer; L.C.M. aud G.C.D., C. W. Hick- 
man; Reading in Advanced Clasees, W. 8. Remine; Good Speaking and 
Good Writing, M. B, Garber; remarks by Co. Supt. Smith.—Supt. lake 
of Iroquois Co. publishes a complete list of those holding his certificate. 
We bave heard of teachers working in a large county without a certifi- 
cate. This cannot be in lroquois,——lllinois mourns the loss of a veteran 
teacher, in the death of Thomas H. Clark, principal of E, Aurora|High 
School. He had suffered four weeks from diphtheria, which terminated 
Nov. 11 in a fatal attack of pneumonia. In the early history of the State 
Teachers’ Assoc he made a memorable record, and he bas done more than 
20 years’ valuable work in the free schools of this State. Aurora is largely 
indebted to him for the prosperity of her public library as well as that of 
her high school. The following well-known teachers were pall-bearers at 
the funeral: Leslie Lewis, Hyde Park; P. R. Walker, Rochelle; Frank 
Hall, Sugar Grove; C. E. Mann, Geneva; O. T. Snow, Batavia; J. od. 
Freeman, Aurora.—A large and interesting meeting of county supte. 
was held at Decatur, Nov. 19 and 20. Among those present we noticed 
State Supt. Raab, Asst. Supt. Pillsbury, Prof. J. W. Cook of the School 
Journal, Co. cere: Shawhan of Champaign, Milis of Clay, Hiser of Craw- 
tord, Stewart of Edgar, Shipley of Fayette, Lohman of Ford, Ferris of 
Livingston, Guttery of Logan, Miller of McLean, Trainer of Macon, 
Sevier of Morgan, Peadro of Moultrie, Burgess of Piatt, Smith of Sanga- 
mop, Marshutz of Shelby, Allensworth of Tazewell, Porter of Clark, and 
Benedict of Vermilion. 


State Editor, A. 8. ULIN, Jola, Kan. 
KANSAS.—The twenty-fourth annual session of the State 
Teachers’ Assoc. will be held in Topeka, Dec. 26, 27, and 28, 
1883. The papers and speakers are as follows: 

Wednesday Evening.—Address of Welcome; by Hon, T. D. Thacher, of 
Topeka. Response; by A. V. Jewett. Annual Address; Prest. F. A. 
Fitzpatrick,—The Educationa! Lessons of the Year. 
Thursday Morning.—Theory vs. Practice in Country Schools; Supt. J. 
C. Gray. The High-School Question; Prin. C. R. Kingsley, Leavenworth. 
The Teacher in Politics; Prin. ©. Y. p- 
Afternoon.—The Relation of Academic and Professional Work in Insti- 
tutes; Supt. George W. Winans, Junction City. Self-Cultare by Teach- 
ers; Prof. P. J. Williams. 
Evening —Address by Prest. A. R. Taylor, Emporia Normal School,- - 
The True Test of the Teacher’s Success. 
Friday Mornirg.—County Uniformity of Text-Books; Supt. J. Mac- 
Donald, A tor Studies in Elementary and Sevondary 
Schools; Supt. L. D. Whittemore. 
“Afternoon The Practical Phases of Public School Life; Prof. E. M. 
Shelton. Drawing; Miss Lilian F. Hoxie, Emporia. 
Appointed speakers will open the discussion of each paper. 

Friday 4 .—Annual Address; 8. M. er. Fort Scott, chairman, 
Teachers’ Urecines: Discussion opened by J. M. Abbott, ‘'sage. Basis of 
Promotion; Olathe. Supervisory Daties of Principals; 
J. Randolph, Girard. 

Evening — Lecture by Hon. Jobn J. Ingalls, U. 8. Senator,—“Garfield.’ 

SUPTS.” CONVENTION. 

Friday Afternoon.—State Supts.’ « flice,—Topics for discussion; School 
Visitations, Miss G. Daniels; Normal Lostitutes, H. C. McQuiddy; Kdu- 
cational Meetings, J. A. Amos; Te-chers’ Certificates, H. K. McConnell; 
Graduating System, J C. Gray, Coffey. 

Ka Com C. Speer, chairman, Topeka; A. V. Jewett, Abilene; Bion 
8. Hatchins, Kingman. 

N. B—Supt Speer savs the Committee conferred with all the railroads, 
with a view to securing reduced rates, but without avail. 


MicHi¢aNn.—The Roman Catholics of Negaunee have estab- 
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lished parochial schools, and withdrawn about three hundred 
children from the public schools. The priest of the Romish 
church at Escanaba is making an effort omen. people to raise money 
for the establishment of a hial school. e thinks the children do 
not get enough religion in the public schools.——The report of the pablic 
achools of Escanaba for the month ending Oct. 26, shows an enrollment of 
629 pupils, with an average per cent. of 94 in any attendance ——The 
Delta Co. paper does not speak very highly of the institute held in that 
county so far as the representation of the State is concerned. The 
teachers are critical. ——— The teachers of some portions of the upper 

insula are contemplating the organization of an association for the 

e Superior region, because of the great inconveniences of attending 
the State Assoc. at Lansing. 


MinnesoTa.—It is the aim of the Ex. Com. of the State 
Teachers’ Assoc. to give all the proceedings a practical turn. 
Instead of a general exhibit as last year, it is proposed to 
restrict it to a few things, viz : 1. Supts. and boards of education are in- 
vited to exbibit drawings of their beat school-buildings, school-rooms, 
methods of seating, etc. 2. Teachers are requested to send every variety 
of home made apparatus to aid in teaching. 3. There will be an cxhbibit of 
pupils’ work, to be aepenes as explained in acircular. The day sessions 
be held in the hall of the High School, and the 
meetings in some of the churches. The lady teachers will be provid 
Ay ap ing-places by sending notice before Dec. 22 to Asst. City Supt. 

oore. 


New Yorx.—The Chautauqua Coll. of Latin at Potedam is 
meeting with very encoursging success. It is now proposed, 
should the number of students warrant it, to hold a summer 
session of the school at Castine, Me., under the direction and 
personal instruction of Prof. Shumway. The classes will be 
arranged much the same as at Chautauqua, suiting themselves 
to the needs of the students. The date of the opening of this 
session wil! be, it is now expected, about the 20th of June —— 
The teachers in the public schools at Hornelisville are about 
to introduce a fire drill as a part of their exercise —— Hon. Chas, 
McKinney has again shown his warm interest in Hamiiton 
Coll. by the establishment of two additional prizes for excel- 
lence in the department of English literature. 


Ata regular meeting of ‘he Putoam Co. Teachers’ Assoc., 
held at Brewster’s, Oct. 27, 1883, after a general discussion 
on text-books, the following preamble and resolution were 
unanimous!y adopted: 

Whereas, It is to the best interests of the public schools of Putnam Co. 
that a uniform series of text-books be used; therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the president to 
recommend books best suited for the schools of Putnam Co. 

The chairman appointed on this committee Comr J. A. Foshay, Profs. 
J. H. A. Fiteh and H. C. Waite, Misses Ida Green and Nellie V. Dykman. 
The committee, after careful deliberation, recommended the following 
list of books as the most desirable to be ased in the schools of Putnam Co., 
which was unanimously — by the Assoc.: Barnes’ New National 
Readers, Franklin Readers, Reed & Keilogg’s Grammar, Monteith’s Geog 
rapbies, Bobinson’s Arithmetic and Mathematics, Barnes’ Brief History 
of the U. 8., Swinton’s Spellers, Northam’s Civil Government. 

(Signed) F. H. GuEen, Prest. ; 
Perer E. Tarpy, Sec., Cold Spring, Putnam Co., N.Y. 


Naw Jersey.—The cause of education loses an able servant 
in the death of Supt. Dickinson of Jersey City, who died last 
week. His successor is Prin. Barton of the high school of that 
city.——-Mrs. Robert Stuart, of New York, has presented the 
sum of $150,000 to the college at Princeton, in memory of her 
late husband and his brother, Alexander Stuart. The gift is 
to be used for salaries in the new department of philosophy. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The work in Philadelphia is progressing 
slowly under the careful methodical procedure of Supt. Mc- 


Alister. He is like a wise and strategic general, intrenched in 


a fortification invalnerable, and instead of opening fire upon the enemy, 
sits calmly waiting an attack. It is true that there has been a little skir- 
mishing between is aids and the sharpshooters from the enemies’ camp, 
which may prove beneficial as a warning to those wearing the uniform of 
reform, not to make the colors too conspicuous, and the trimmings too 
brilliant, nor flount the flag of progress too menacingly in the faces of 
the foeo.——Mr. MacAlister is preparing the public for the change in 
methods by inaugurating a course of lectures by eminent educators, 
among them Stanley G. Hall, who gave a very finelecture upon “ The Old 
and New Education.” Mr. MacAlister gave two, one upon “ Popular 
Ed.” and one upon “ Industrial Ed.,” which were pronounced by all as 
being masterpieces of wisdom and eloquence; so I feel that under his 
earnest work and enthusiasm, sleepy, slow Philadelphia will wake up to 
better conditions in the future. B. 


Tennessexr.—Prof. Alexander Bartlett, of Maryville Coll. 
died Nov. 19, of heart disease. He was a native of Salisburgh, 
Conn. ; afterward lived in Ohio; and in 1867 was elected pro- 
fessor of the Latin language and literature in Maryville Coll., 
a position which he held till his death. He was a graduate of 
Oberlin Coll. 

The Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Knoxville has 102 pupils. 
There is also a colored dept. with 13 pupils. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, THOMAS TasH, Portland, Me. 


State Supt. of Schools Luce held an interesting teachers’ 
institute at Biddeford, on Friday of last week, contin- 
uing for two days.——The Schoo! Board of Portland have voted to open a 
room for kindergarten instruction in one of the public-school buildin 
This is the first public-school kindergarten in the city, and its establish- 
ment is largely due to the efforts of Miss Taylor, principal of the Practice 
Schoo!.——Gould’s Acad., Bethe], has just closed a successful term with a 
public examination and exbibition. The winterjterm commenced Dec. 4, 
under the same principal, H. W. Jobnson.——The Fryeburg Acad., now 
in its 9ist year, has just closed its fall term under its new and popular 

rincipal, Mr. A. F. Richardson.——The City Council of Lewiston has 
Paneiersed $2,088.76 from the appropriation of achools to that of paving 
Lisbon street. The Supt. of Schools thinks if this is carried out that the 
evening schools will have to be given up. In his forthcoming report Supt, 
Phipps says that on account of opening new schools and increase of es 
the appropriations will be entirely needed. 

At a meeting of trustees, Maine State Coll., Orono, Nov. 27, Hon. 
Lyndon Oak, of Garland, was chosen president of the Board, and W. T. 

aynes, Esq., of Waterville, secretary. The new shop is essentially com- 
pleted, and eleven young men have taken the course in wood working, ac- 
quiring a good degree of skill in the use of wood tools. Twenty-four young 
men have m admitted to the College this autumn,—2 to the sophomore 
class, 2 for special courses of study, and 20 to the freshman class. For 
admission to the latter class in February, 1884, a goodly number of appli- 
cations has been received. The favorable action of the Legislature last 
win‘ter toward the College has given much encouragement, and the out- 
look is altogether satisfactory. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— John Rogers, of Tilton, has been elected toa professorship 
in the San Antonio Inst. of Texas. 

— Holderness School for Boys is to have a gothic brick church 
built early, in the spring, costing $10,000. A wealthy young 
lady of New-York City, just come of age, is the donor. She 
will also give an organ, furnish the interior completely, and 
pay the salary of the janitor. It will be built near the school, 
replacing the present wooden structure, which is about one 
hundred years old, and located in a cemetery about one-half a 
mile distant. 

— James McCormick, of Cheshire, Mass., goes to Denver to 
take charge of agrammar school. He has been at the head of 
a similar school at North Walpole, this state, for two terms. 


VERMONT. 

— Prin, A. L. Hardy closed his connection with the Ran- 
dolph Graded Schoo! last week, and enters upon his duties as 
vice-principal of the St. Johnsbury Acad. Mr. Hardy is one of 
the most successful teachers in the State. Success attend him 
in his new field of labor. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Stockbridge school has had a prosperous term under the new princi- 
pal, F. W. Ellicott. The schools of the town bave been fully attended 
during the fall term, and no change of teachers is reported for the coming 
winter.——Lawrence people want sewing taught in their public schools. 
—An evening school at Warren is strongly talked of, the names of 25 
pupils (the number necessary under the new law) having been secured. 

he Pierce Academy, located at Middleborough, which was built by 
Deacon Levi Pierce, of that town, in 1808, and incorporated in 18365, hav- 
ing now been closed for two years, tlhe property, under the will of the 
founder, bas reverted to the trustees of the Baptist Ed. Fund. The valu- 
able cabinets of the mineralogical, botanical, and ornithological spec- 
imens, mostly collected and arranged by one of its most successful prin- 
cipals,—Prof. J. W. P. Jenks,—as well as the mechanical and chemical 
apparatus, have been donated to a college in Bridgeton, N. J. 

-- At the last regular meeting of the Salem School Com., the Special 
Com. on the matter of making annual promotions from the primary 
schools, instead of semi-annual, presented two reports. The majority fa- 
vored the change and the minority opposed it. The Board, by a vote of 
11 nays, to 6 yeas refused to adopt the majority report. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
— The fall term of the school in Anthony, presided over by 
Mr. Jenks and Miss Peck, closed Friday, Nov 23. 
— Miss E, Essex, lately a teacher in the Warren schools, 
was recently married to Mr. John McGinley, of N. London, Ct. 
— Dr. Chas. V. Chapin has been elected Supt..of Health for 


| Providence, to succeed DE“Stfew, who had held the position 


for along time. Dr. Chapin b#s been the lecturer on physiol- 
ogy to the students of Brown Univ. 

— Mr. Geo. Hersey, general secretary of the Providence Y. 
M. C. A., has resigned his position; he is to spend a year in 
study in Colorado. 

— Wm. B. Weeder, Esq., read a paper before the Historical 
Society at the last regular meeting, on ‘‘ Indian Money in N, 
E. Civilization.” 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos. R. FRENcH, New Haven, Conn. 


The recent local institute at Bethel was conducted by Sec. Hine, as 
sisted by Messrs. Walcott, Warren, and Pierce. Practical methods were 
explained of teaching the common branches, and all present attested to 
their suggestiveness. —— The Roxbury Com. have one principle which 
other towns might well follow. They claim to appoint teachers who are 
fitted for their positions by education, mode of teaching, and style of dis- 
a rather than by family connections. Mr. Leavenworth has charge 
of the largest school in town, and has proved himself a very efficient 
teacher.——The teachers’ meeting at Ashford on Nov. 14 was attended b 
87 teachers and officers. The local educators of that vicinity explain 
their working-methods, and evidently it was a very satisfactory gathering. 
The school authorities of Colchester say that questions of high impor- 
tance are pressing for solution, not only in respect to methods of instruc- 
tion, but in —— to improvements to be made in the achool system of 
the State, the united efforts of friends of education.— Rev Francis 
Williams, of Chaplin, has been a member of the School Board for forty 
consecutive F eas Can any minister in the country produce a similar 
record ?—— The ‘‘ State Carnival of Authors”’ ia exciting more interest in 
Hartford than anything of the kind for years. Models of the houses of 
meg: pmety Scott, Dickens, Goethe, Longfellow, and others are erected. 
From three to five hundred literary characters will ap in costume, 
and everybody will have an opportunity to study object lessons in Engtish 
literature on a grand scale. 

The women of Wequetequock, a small hamlet near Stonington, broke 
open with crowbars and axes, Sunday, Nov. 25, a school-house which the 
School Committeemen and a number of other men had shut up and were 
guarding to prevent Sunday-school services being held there. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


American Science Series, Briefer Course. 


ASTRONOMY. | NEWCoMB & HOLDEN'S ASTRONOMY. 


Briefer Course. 


12mo, 


PHYSIOLOGY. | THE HUMAN BODY. Bricfer Course 


ZOOLOGY... 


The above books have been 
Col 


prepared with special reference to use in H 
Classes which have not time or disposition to go as thoroughly 


| PACKARD’S ZOOLOGY. Briefer Course. 
12mo, $1.40. 


h Schools and Academies, and for 
to the details of these sciences as 


would be necessary in using the well-known larger works in THE AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES. 
Specimens of the above sent to Teachers for Examination, postpaid, upon 


HENRY HOLT & CO, New York. 


receipt of \¢ the advertised price. 


Short Studies i Literatare, 


ENGLISH and AMERICAN. 

A Manual of Literary Culture, Poetical 
Gems, and Familiar Quotations. 

For Use in Common Schools and Grammar Schools. 


By A. P. SOUTHWICK, A.M., 
Author of the Dime Series of Question-Books, 


Price, 60 cts. For examination, 45 cts. 


For further information, please address 


47a ELDREDCE & BRO., 
17 North Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Applications from schoo’s of grade are comin 
from the North, South, East,and West. We invite a 
well qualified teachers to register with usa, and can as 
sure them of our hearty and active codperation in se- 
curing for them desirable positions. Our past expe 
rience justifies the statement that a large number of 
teschers will be called for du the holidays. Send 
for — and Blank Forms of Application, free of 


Prompt attention will be given to all application 
for and a long experience will 
materially aid us in the selection of candidates for 
every department of school-work. 

eau 
445 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


8. R. WINCHELL & 


Educational Publishers, 
Booksellers, and Dealers in School Stationery. 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


1,000 Ways of 1,000 Teachers....... .......... $1 50 
Wedgewood’s Topical Analysis................... 50 
Hennequin’s Questions on French Grammar.... 25 
Latin in the Public Schools................ 15 


Rules and Hints on Theory & Practice of Teaching 10 
Graded School Songs: Primary, Intermediate, 
and Grammar School, each book.............. 10 
Graded Language Exercises, 3 parts, each........ 10 
A Bhyme of the District School ................. 15 
Monthiy Report Cards. Per 100: 50c., $1.00, and 1 50 
Practice Paper. Per ream 960 sheets ............ 3 00 
Lessons on Oolor for Primary Schools........... 30 


We are Agents for Teachers everywhere, who wish 
— any k or school supplies, at retail or whole. 


88 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, III. 


Drawing Lessons by Mail. 
For farther information address, at once, 
Pror. L. 8. THOMPSON, 
“7a Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


UB SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beantiful 
Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards. price 
Reward Cards, 


Cassell’s Family Magazine 
Illustrated. 64 pages. Large Octavo. 
Price, 15 Cts. Monthly; $1.50 per Year. 


AMERICAN EDITION commences with the JANUARY NO., 1884. 
Specimen Copies Sent on Receipt of 10 Cents. 


The increased demand for copies of CASSELL’8 FAMILY MAGAzINE during the past 
year has induced the Publishers to issue a special American Edition, at 
a price so low.as to insure its success from the start. 


While PURE AND WELL-SELECTED FICTION is always plentifully provided, the range 
of Casseli’s Family Magazine is by no means confined to that department. In addition to the 
two serial stories, and the short complete stories always to be found in the pages of every 
monthly issue, the Magezine comprises a large and varied scheme of recreative reading and use- 
ful information. 

No topic of interest in the Home Circle is ever lost sight of. and such practical subjects as 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, DOMESTIC COOKERY, GARDENING, EDUCATION, 
and RECREATION are respectively treated by acknowledged experts. 

The FAMILY DOCTOR’S papers have long been an invaluable feature of the Magazine, 
and the editor is thankful to say that an incalculable amount of good has been done through 
this most useful 

Increasing interest has been developed in the proceedings of the FAMILY PARLIAMENT, 
which has been opened for the discussion of questions of social interest in the present day. 

A more recent department, but one which in its way has attracted no little attention, is that 
of REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN, in which a special correspondent of 
large practical experience fornishes information and hints to those ladies who, from choice or 
necessity, are impelled to seek suitable occupation for their spare time. 

THE GATHERER is the distinctive title of a department which has long earned for the 
Magezine a high reputation as a prompt and trustworthy record of the great and useful inven- 
tions and discoveries in modern times, as they are developed day by day. There is scarcely a 
country in the world in which this important section of CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE 
is not eagerly looked for every month. 

The Illustrations will be, as usual, of the best order, so that the high reputation of 
CASSELL’8 MaGAzineE will be fally sustained in this as well as other important respects. 

A Prospectus, giving full details of the Contributions to a 1 be 
sent by mail to any address on 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CARD COLLECTOR’S  (AJEND for THE JOURNAL Club List 
EADQUARBTERS, CHROMO CARDS, FOR 1884. 


SCRAP .PICTURES, and ART NOV. 
ELTIES. The latest styles embrace Lluminated, 

Address NEW KNG. PUBLISHING CO., 
pi7 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


car 
on 4 (no two ©), sent for ten 
$6 & week in your own town, Terms and §6 outfl 
6 free, Address H. HALLETT? & Oo., Portland, Me 


ogues free. Address 
J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, 
P. O. Box 6, 443 uz Rochester, N. ¥, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Before the Crimean war, Sevastopol had 
50,000 inhabitants; there are now about 15,000. 


— One voice all over the land goes up from 
mothers, that says, ‘‘My daughters are so fee- 
bie and sad, with no strength, all out of breath 
and life at the ieast exertion. Whatcan we do 
for them?” The answer is simple and ful! of 
hope. One to four weeks’ use of Hop Bitters 
will make them healthy, rosy, sprightly, and 
cheerful, 

— There are 918 daily papers in Italy; none 
of them exceed 20,000 in circulation. 


— Thousands testify to the merits of Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator as a cure for Heart 
Disease in allforms. It is known from Maine 
to California. 
tressed feelings. 


— In the whole Russian empire of 100,000,000 
persons, there are only 776 journals and peri- 
odicals of all kinds. 


— Is your scalp full of dry, husky scales and 
pee Use Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure, $1. 
ruggists. 


— In Wyoming Territory, $32,000,000 cap- 
ital is invested in cattle and sheep raising. 


E1eént Years’ Scroruta CurED.—A val- 
ued correspondent, Albert Simpson, Esq., writ- 
ing from Peoria, Ill, says: *‘ Samaritan Ner- 
vine cured me of scrofula, after having suffered 


for eight years with the disease.”’ Mr. Simp- 
son lives in Peoria. Ask him. Your druggist 
keeps it. Price, $1.50. 

— In Paris there is a place of worship for 
every 20,000 inhabitants. 


Lone Jack, Mo., Sept. 14, 1879. 

I have been using Hop Bitters, and have re- 
ceived great benefit from them for liver com- 
plaints and malarial fever. They are superior 
to all other medicines. P. M. BARNES. 


— The common-school fund of the State of 
Indiana amounts to over $10,000,000. 


— “Sick headache 7 years. Dr. Benson’s 
Celery Pills cured me,’’ 
J. R. BucKiEr, Leesburg, Va. 


— London had, in October, 87,588 paupers, 
not including lunatics and vagrants. 

— As acure for Heart Disease, nervousness, 
and sleeplessness, Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
is unsurpassed, 30 years’ trial prove it. $1.00 
per bottle at your druggist. 


&-& CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINEENTS. 
Suggestions for Decorations, Enter- 
tainments and Gifts. 

A collecti f suggesti from leadin 
Sunday-school workers in various parte 
the country, containing something of inter- 
| est to every Sunday-school su Btendent. 
coming e it ever issued before. Priee, 


25e. il send free to any one sending as 
a list of all the Sunday-schoo! Buperintend- 
ente in the place. ©. ‘OK, 


Adams street, Chieage, Lil. 


The New and Charming Operetta, 


‘*TYROLEAN QUEEN,’’ 
By C. F. HANSON, 
Is pronounced the most successful Operetta for exhibi- 
tions of Schools, Sunday Schools, Academies, and Sing- 
ing Classes for young people. Easily learned in three 
weeks, Masical crit cs speak high in its praise; crown- 
ing success wherever it has been produced. ' 
pecimen copy sent on receipt of 75 cts. 
Ri, F. HANSON & CO., Publishers, 
(Mention this paper.] 242 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


“ POLYMNIA.” 


(RICH IN SONG.) 
A Collection of Part Songs and Choruses for 
Female Voices. Compiied by LASAR. 


It will be conceded that practical experience and 
skillful treatment must go far in accomplishing what 
is desired, and as the compilation and arrangement is 
the direct result of many years’ labor of this eminent 
teacher in cdacating female voices in the Packer Col- 
legiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. ¥., one of the largest 

ucational institutions in the country, it follows that 
“ POLYMNIA” should be an improvement on other 
works of its kind. 

The selections embrace the most beautiful and effect- 
ive compositions by prominent writers, and are within 
the average range of vocal ability. 


Price, $1.00 copy. $8.00 per dozen. Sample 
copy 1S specimen pages free. 
Pablished by WELELIAM A. POND & CO., 
444d 25 Union Square, N.Y. 


TEACHERS, 


Do not forget that $2.00 secures a two- 
year’s membership in the N. H. Bureaw of 
Education. We are constantly receiving 
applications for teachers of every grade 
and department of school and college. 
Register Now, and be ready for the holi- 
day engagements. Cirerlars sent free to 
uvy address. 


Address 
M er N. Bureau, 
436 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


Give it a trial for those dis-| ..>3, 


i Hunter's Historical Helps: 
HISTORICAL GAMES WITH CARDS 
ON U. 8. HISTORY. 


THE CHILDREN ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM, 
and are thas induced to study History with new zeal, 
not only in school but at home. 


Can They be Used Profitably in the 
School Room? 


They certainly can. Many of the games are only 
sands of teachers have testified to the fits 
have received from them. — 


What do Those Say that Have Used 
Them ?—Here it is: 
TE 4 
t afford to be without them 
a “That is what I call profitable amuse- 
CHILDREN.—“ Ihave learned more history from these 
in three evenings than in a month’s reading.” 


A box (60) cards with full directions for 20 
games, by mail, 50 cts. 4 ane 


A. FLANAGAN, 
446 b 163 Randolph St., Chicago. 


BEST in the FIELD! 


Tea 


SONG. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


“The Realm of Song, withthe Teachers’ 
Clab makes the finest outfit for work in 
Singing Schools and Conventions 


| ver offered to the Public. Teachers, examine the 
| pian by which the work ot teacher and class is 


ept separate. Beautiful music in the ** Realm,” 
Jear and attractive methods in the *Club."* Every 
artment.carefully graded. 
Specimen copy sent by mail, post-paid i 
paid, on recei 
of 7§c. The ereachers’ Clab’’ is fan 
ned is to any one ordering six or more 
copies of the ** Realm,’ or any otherof our 
Singing-School books. The **Clwb’* alone 
ed for 25 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
< Cincinnati, 0. 


The Victoria Jewel Sent Free All 


AND TWO SPLENDID PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR 


foliows: 1. Th 


THE PRICE OF OWE The Fireside at Home and 
The Rural Home Journal 

are twe of the most Valuable and iuterestiug papers published, 
One is a mammoth 16-page, 64-column paper, while the other has 
eight large pages and 32 columns. Tue ar Homes is a 
profusely illustrated paper. devoted to Literature of the better or- 
der, aud contains Serial and Short Stories by the best Authors, 
Poems, Narrativesof Travel and Adventure, Biographical Sketches, 
Wit and Humor, eto. Tugs Runat Howe Journat is devoted to 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Household Economy, Ladies’ Fanecy- 
ork, Reading for the Young, the Exposure of Humbugs, ete., and 
ia likewise finely illustrated. These two papers are just what are 
needed¢in every family for amusement. entertainment and in- 
struction. The regular subscription price of Tue Finesipe at 
Home is $1.00 per year, and that of Tus Rurat Home Jourwat 50 
cepts; but, wishing to double our already mammoth circulation of 
100,000, and introduce our papers ivto new homes, we now make 
the grandest and most liberal offer that has ever been made by any 
reliable publishing house. Our offer is as follows: Uponreccipt of 
Only One Dollar, wo will send both The Fireside at Home 
and The Rural Home Journal for One Year, and we will 
also send, Free and post-paid, The Victoria Casket of Fine 
Jewelry for Ladies and Gentlemen, the contents of which are as 
e Golden Floral Necklace, something entire- 
ly new; just imported from Paris, consisting of a beautiful neck- 
lace of Fiorentine beads, in three colors, to which is attached a 
ndan or charm of fine artificial flowers this necklace is a beau- 
tiful novelty, and something that any lady would take pride in 
wearing. 2. Gentlemen's Filigree Vest Chain. This hand- 
some, gent’s watch chain is composed ofan infinite numberof fine 
gold-plated threads, artistically woven together to form the beau- 


ful pattern, Two dainty slides add to its beauty, and a handsome tassel is attached in lieu of a locket or charm. 3. Pair of 
Ta Braceleta, very handsome and stylish, made of the popular material called Ruby, with dainty bangle attached ; will las: 
alifetime. 4. Palr of Onyx Sleeve Buttons, fineonyx stones in re gold plate settings, very handsome and warranted to 


wear, and are suitable for lady or gentieman. 5. Handsome Jct an 


or bar pattern, composed of jet with fine gold-plated mountings 


Gold-Plated Breaat-Pin, of a very beautiful oblong 


and ornamented with ls; warranted durable. 6. Ladies’ or 


Gents’ Finger Ring, of imitation carnelian, with gold-plated top or name plate; will last a lifetime. Remember, we send all the 
articles above described, securely packed in a handsome Casket, by mail, post-paid, also Tue Freestps ar Hows and Tue Rurat 
Home Jovrnat for oneyear, upon receipt of only one dollar, The contents of the Victoria Jewel Casket are all warranted first-class 
and genuine, and just as represented—we offer nothing cheap or worthless. We guarantee this to be the finest collection of valuable 
Jewelry ever offered as a premium. You cannot fail to be delighted with the Casket, avd also with our valuable and interesting 

apers, Take advantage of this wonderful bargain now/ Youmay never again have achance to obtain so much for so little money / 

@ guarantee that you shall receive fully three time. the value of money sent, and if you are not perfectly satiafied hat you have re- 
ceived such value, we will cheerfully return your money. Weare an old-established, well known and reliable house, and cannot 
afford to do otherwise than please and satisfy all on oe, For $5.00 we will send six copies of the two papers for one year and six 


Victoria Jewel Caskets; therefore, by getting five o 


your friends to send with you, you will secure your own free. Address, 


F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, No. 27 Park Place, New York City. 
All the leading newspapers of America endorse the publishing house of F. M. Lupton as thoroughly and entirely reliable, Those 
who failto take advantage of the above great ofer will miss a chanceof a Lifetime! 


New Stan 


dard Time. 


NOW READY: 


A MAP SHOWING THE DIVISIONS of STANDARD TIME. 


For convenience the meridians adopted as the centres of the divisions are the 


60th, 75th, 90th, 105th, and 120th. 
It shows the sections of the United 


States, inclosed in each belt, by means of 


five different colors, to which is appended a table, showing the difference between 


time formerly in use, and the “Standard 
Price, single copy, 5 cents; per 100, 
Address 
446 b 


Time” adopted Nov. 18, 1883. 
$2.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, 
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‘THE MARVELLOUS WEBBER SINGING DOLL. 


inted. We have been accumulating 
Mor the past nine months, gan oe en- 


tho 


German make, 6 68 
are as beautiful as li 
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elicately tinted cheeks. 

Heads ever imported into this country, and that without 

the Wonderful Singing At 

YELL WOKTH THE ENTIRB PRICE. INGID - 

ody. Itis one of the most ingenious 


Land,” ‘“‘Sweet Bye and Bye 


“fell Aunt Rhoda,” “ 


the Rye, 


‘Tis concealed within the b 
inventions of the ane. Its shape 
hand engraving. Itisa Perf rum 
made, not liable to get out of order, and 80 arran thata 
causes the to sing a Happy 
per “Bonnie Doon. I Leave Thee,” 
\ “‘Child’s Song,” ‘‘Last Rose of Summer," “‘J 


ure and entertainment that onr 
DREN’S TOYS EVER 


jafe present that can be made toa chi 
DUCED, and is the most dbeauty/ul and gppropria! 


Price, $2- 
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” (German), “Old Folks at Home,” “Pop 

Stars” (German), “Sleep m 
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Send for The Journal Club List for 1884. 


HUGHES’ 


New Wall Maps, 


Prepared expressly for School use under 
the personal supervision of WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F.R.G.S8. (late Professor of 
Geography in King’s College, London}, 
whose name is of itself a passport to the 
accuracy and merit of any work on Ge- 
ography. The NAMES are introduced 
with great judgment, and free from the 
common fault of overcrowding. The 
physical features are boldly and distinct- 
ly delineated, and the political bounda- 
ries are carefully colored. They are 
adapted to any series of geographies, no 
keys being required. 


Monuted on St 
Varnished. 


Cloth, with Rollers, Colored and 
zely Uniform 54x 68 inches. 


WORLD ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. 
WorRLD IN HEMISPHERE, 

NorTH AMERICA. ENGLAND and WALES. 
SouTH AMERICA. SCOTLAND, 


EUROPE, IRELAND, 
ASIA, BritisH 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA and 
PALESTINE. NEw ZEALAND. 


THE UNitTep STates, drawn from latest 
Government Surveys, now ready. 


Ia Any Map sold separately. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Wholesale Educational Booksellers, Importers, and 
General School Furnishers, 


15 Bremfield Street, Boston: 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. (m) 410 tf 


ROVAL HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


ve 


FREE TO OUR SUBSCRI 


The publishers of the old-established and well-known 
family paper, IHE HOUSEHOLD AND FARM, are 
desirous of g etting a large list of trial subseribers before 
the first of the year, believing that our beantif..1 paper will 
be so much admired that all who —7 it will become per- 
manent and paying subscribers. Tods this we have secured 
and contracted fur large quantit es of the following 

is which we offer FREE ‘10 ALL who send in before 

ANUARY Sth, 1884, 


READ THE OFFER. 


SILVER OR POSTAGE STAMPS, to help pay cost of pack- 

, postage and other expenses, we will send you THE 
HO AND FARM for 81X MONTHS and 
ALL OF THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES FREE namel 1 


NE I 
PENCIL, ONE GOLD PLATED IMITATION DIA- 
MOND RING FOR LADY E 

K 
PLATED SUGAR SPOON, all securely packed and 
mailed POST-PAID 1O ANY ADDRESS, All of the above 


‘IFT Y CENTS at retail, and if \ou wanted to sell them 
cou d make a HANDSOME PROFIT 0» cach article. THE 
HOUSEHOLD AND FARM is inits Ninth Year, and is 
one @ the most popular Family Story and Household papers 
in America. Itisabiy edite ,and contains a Fashion 

partment, Fashion etter and Notes. It contains Illustrat- 
ed Stories, Poems, Sketches. Stati-tics, Useful Informat on, 
Household otes, the Kitchen, Farm, Garden, Toilet, Chil- 
dren’s Department, Sabbath Heading, ete.; in fact every- 
thing that can 'wisdone to make this publication worth 
more than the subscription pri e, with ut regard to the 
premium. It contains sixtee large pages, and is bound, 
stitched, and cut. Youwill be delighted with the paper, 
and we are positive you will like itso much that you will 
always take it, REMEMBER, we CHARGE NOTHING for 
the presents, but only the regular price of 60 CENTS for 
eix months and give all the abovearticles free. GET FIVE 
TO JOIN YOU and send $2.50and we will send you a sub- 
scription and SET OF PRESENTS FREE, This magnificent 
offer is made éolely to introduce our publication In new 
homes and w!!! not be EXTENDED after the Holidays. The 
above smal! illustration conveys buta slight idea of these 
beautiful goods, Get upa Club, or send for Sample Set, 


HOUSEHOLD! AND FARM, 197 Fulton St., New York. 
SILKiBANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Ga Bend for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 ss 


Absolutely permanent. The 
only ink that is non-corrosive to steel pens. 
ere, 


For sale everyw FOUNTAIN INK 60., 
425 2a ' 7 John Street, New York, 
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BERS. 
4 Y Last year we first introduced this CHARMING 
NOVELTY to the chiluren of America, and itis 
safe to assert that no Toy ever devised attai 
such immediate Fully aware of its 
SS merit we had thousands of Dolls ready for the : 
Holiday trade, notwithstanding which the sup- et 
ly was exhausted early in December, and hun- } > { 
of children who came to our store were 
The Doll has been improved in \ 
) m ant way since last year. Instead of 
BODY with limber joints, so that it will ait easily iw 
and gracefully in any position. The arm is of Finest 
\ Kid with separate fingers. These are posi vely the 4 4 a? 
finest bodies ever putina Doll. They are of graceful ( \ Cea } 
and natural shape, and much better and more ex- S ; 
yensively made than the best imported bodies which j 
they will outwear many times. The Waxen d 
Heads with long hair are of the best Frenchand (ij Bl.4 4 
ecially for this Doll, and they ' ae 
= | 
| 
etter head. Bent to 


Some Late Publications. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Title. 
Ned in the Block-house. Illus. - 
The Poetry of Other Lands. - - - - 
The Night Before Christmas. Il) 
Ringen on the Rhine. - - - - ° 
The Queen’s Body Guard. - - - - - 
Michael Angelo. A Dramatic Poem. Illus. - 


Calendars for 1884: Whittier, Emerson, and Longfellow. 


A Handbook of Hygiene and Sanitary Science. 
Classic Tales. Edited by Oliver. - - 


The Organs of Speech. - - - - : 
The Lady of the Lake. Student's edition. - - 
How Not to Teach: The Way to Teach. - - 
Guenn: A Wave on the Breton Coast. - - 
A ~ - - - 
George Eliot: an tings. - - 
Red Letter Days Abroad. - - - - - 
Mother Goose's Christmas. - - - - 
‘The Christmas Wreath. - - - ° - 
Little Folk in Green. - 
Pen Pictures of Earlier Victorian Authors. - - 


A Dictionary of Quotations from Poets. - - 
Surf and Wave. 
Examples of Household Taste. - é 


Mrs. Gilpin’s Frugalities. - - - - 
The Middle Kingdom. 2 vols. - - - 
Pictures from English History. - - - - 
Young Folks’ Cyclopxdia. - - 
Purgatory and Paradise. - 


4ut Publisher. 
Ellis Porter & Coates, Phila $1 25 
Hant 2 00 to 6 00 
Moore ad 1 BOtoT 00 
Norton 1 50toT 00 
Vande bad 1 50 
Longfellow Houghton,M & Co,Bost 7.50t010 00 

“ eal 00 

Wilson P Blakiston’s & Co, Phila 2 75 
Edgeworth Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
Von Meyer D & Co,N 1 75 
Rolfe Jas R Osgood & Co, Bost 75 
Giffin A 8 Barnes & Co, N 20 
Howard Jas R Osgood & Co, Bost 1 75 
Howells 2 00 
Cooke “ “ “ “ 2 00 
Stoddard bad $5to 10 00 
Dickieson 
Wright “ o “ “ 1 50 
|G P Patnam’s Sons, N ¥ 1 25 

Stoddard T Y Crowell & Co, N Y¥ 2 50 
Ward “ ‘, 2 00 
Smith R Worthington, N Y 5 00 
Brown Chas Scribner’s Sons, N 1 00 
Williams “ “ “ 9 00 
Bishop Phillips & Hunt, N Y 1 00 
Champlin ane Holt & Co, N ¥ 3 00 
te Cassell & Co, N ¥ 6 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


CONSUMPTION OF THE LUNG@s.— A Case of 
Rapid Development Accompanied by Severe 
Hemorrhage.— The following testimonial to 
the prompt action of Compound Oxygen ina 
case of rapidly developing Consumption of the 
lungs, is given by the writer in order, as he 
says, that by means of its publication, ‘‘some 
afflicted one may be induced to try your very 
simple and beneficial remedy.” 

“Fountain Orry, INDIANA, A 17th, 1882. 

“Drs. STARKEY & PAL¥N: Dear Sere :— My lungs 
have been affected for years, it being hereditary with 
me, my mother having died of Consumption. One 
year ago this last winter I took a severe cold which set- 
tied on my lungs and finally resulted in a severe hemor- 
rhage. Ihad a hard, hacking cough all spring; in 
fact, all through the summer, attimes. Last fail, as 
the cold weather came on, my cough increased and J 
was having night sweats every night andjhad one or 
two severe hemorrhages. I was very much reduced in 
tiesh. The color had left my lips and I was expecto- 
rating thick, yellow matter, often mixed with blood. 
Had to lie propped on pillows at night. I had about 
made up my mend that a few months more would end my 
earthly career, and my friends have told me since I be- 
gan to improve that some of them had only given me 
until next May to live; but if I die before that time 
now I will have to go in some other way than Con- 
sumption. J have not had a single night sweat since I 
Jirst began your Treatment. My cough has almost dis- 

red and lam rapidiy improving. 
“ Very gratefully yours, J. LINDON PARKER.” 

Our “‘ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
ete., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will 
be sent free. Address Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


TainToR Bros, MERRILL & Co. by send 
mail, postpaid, for 25 cents, a handsome nickle- 
plated case, with spring cover, containing 24 
Lenox Pens,—two each of the twelve numbers 
of the series. The case serves for a beautiful 
pocket match-safe, or may be used to carry 
pens, pius, or pills. The pens work like a 
charm, and are the best we have used for years. 
Probably Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co. look for 
thelr account in a largely increased sale of 

, which is sure to follow so liberal a distri 
tion of samples. 

“Mother Swan’s Worm Syrup,” for feverishness, 

» Worms, constipation, tasteless 253. 

To those seeking for a really good magazine 
for the coming year. We desire to call attention 
to Cassell’s Family Magazine. Lllustrated; 
64 pages ; monthly; large octavo. Price per 
year, $1.50; single copies, 15 cents; specimen 
copy for 10 cents. The new volume com- 
mences with January 1884. It is published by 
Cassell & Co., 739 and 741 Broadway, New 
York City. See advertisement in Tux Joun- 
NAL of this week. It is rich in pure and 
well-selected fiction, and in general topics 
suited to home reading. The illustrations are 
of a high order. 


ImPoRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire. and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million doliars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Van Antwexp, Breage & Co., Cincinnati, 
O., have just achieved a great triumph in that 
city. A proposition was made to change out 
the “Eclectic Educational Series ’’ of text-books, 
by making an even exchange for the arithme- 


tics, geographies, and grammars now in use. 
This proposition was rejected by the unanimous 
recommendation of the principals, by the unan- 
imous report of the Text-book Committee, and 
by a vote of 31 to 3 of the Board of Education. 
Superintendent Peaslee voiced the opinion of 
the teachers and others friends of the Cincin- 
nati schools when he said, ‘‘I would not make 
any change of any books at this time; it would 
be a disadvantage.”’ The petition against any 
change was signed by 28,573 citizens of Cincin- 
nati. The following text-books, published by 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., are now adopted, 
and are now in exclusive and satisfactory use 
in the city of Cincinnati: 


For the Common School.—McGuffey’s Revised Read- 
ers; Ray’s Arithmetics andjAlgebras; Harvey’s English 
Grammar ; Eclectic Series of G phies ; Eclectic 
System of Penmanship ; Eclectic History of United 
8 


tates. 
Peaslee’s Selections for Memorizing; McGuffey’s Re- 
vised Reading Charts; Eclectic Wali Maps and Map 


High-School Course.—Ray's Test Problems in Alge- 
bra; Ray’s Elements of Astronomy; Norton’s Elements 
of Philosophy; Smith’s English Literature; Hepbuarn’s 
English Rhetoric; Thalheimer’s General History; Me- 
om? Revised Sixth Reader; Duffet’s New French 


ethod. 

Long & Mickleborough’s Language Exercises, Parts 
[. and [1., are used by all the teachers of the district 
schools, as Manuals in Oral Language Lessons. 


“Rough om Coughs,” 25c., 50c., $1.00, at Draggists 


Ir is enough to say of the Youth’s Compan- 
ion, of its merits and popularity, that its weekly 
circulation has reached 350,000 copies. Its ed- 
itors and managers understand how to provide 
healthful and instructive reading for the young, 
and they spare no pains or expense in securing 
the best writers as specialists in every depart- 
ment, with attractive illustrations in each 
number. Yet one dollar and seventy-five cents 
pays for a year’s subscription, and valuable 
premiums are offered the old subscribers for 
obtaining new ones. Address, Perry Mason & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Apvice TO MoTHERS. — WINSLOW’S 
SooTaine SyRupP should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.’’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

THe MARVELOUS Sineine Do... — This 
charming novelty is advertised in this issue, 
and certainly nothing will appeal more quickly 
to the children than a doll thai will sing a song. 
The price is very reasonable, the doll is a beau- 
tiful affair, and the ingenious singing attach-| 
ment will delight the young and amuse the old. 
The little girl who finds a Webber Doll “in her 
stocking’’ at Christmas-time will be the envy 


of all. 

Siz:—The beautiful Singing Doll came safely, 
and far exceeded ~~ expectation of what a Singing 
Doll could be. Our little folk were charmed with its 
beauty, but when it sang their delight was unbounded. 
It will be to them a thing of beauty and a constant joy. 

Sincerely yours, Rey. J. B. ABBorr. 
Medford, Mass., Aug. 13, 1882. 


— Serious disorders often follow when one 
constantly has cold feet. Wear the Wilsonia 
Magnetic Insoles and keep the feet warm. 
They prevent Coughs, Colds, and Sore Throats. 
Price, 50 cents Sold by druggists and shoe 
dealers. |b] 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Will continue to be, as it has been beyond question, the foremost of American mag- 
azines, in all features and varieties of literary excellence. 


DR. HOLMES, “The Autocrat of the Breakfast 


Table,” will, during 1884, write exclusively for Tax | a superb life-size 


ATLANTIO. 


THE WRITERS for the magazine comprise the best ) $5.00. 


and most famous authors in America. 
NEW BOOKS receive more attention in THE AT- 


TERMS : $4.00 a year, inadvance, postage free. With 

ortrait of Hawthorne (new), Emer- 

son, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, or Lowell, 
Hach additional portrait. $1.00. 


Resmnete should be made by money-order, draft, 


LANTIO than in any other magazine in the English | or registered . 


anguage. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


ts, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
ane) Reries of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Euterlinears have been used for thirty years, and now inciude ali the Standard 


laasics, i d Catalogue free. 
One OmARLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


School 
Supplies. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and | 
LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


Cc. W. CLARK, 


(Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) 


nner Revolvin 
Dictionary-Holders. 27 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


School 
Stationery. 


Book fases. Teachers invited to call. 


W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets and single 
numbers. a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most complete 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 

Standard Beoks. Dime Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Bong Budget, School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- 
can Sristory, Beebe’s First Steps Among Bar- 
deen’s Common School Law, Hughes es in 


Teaching, &c., &c. 
School Supplies, 4 and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
Slating, Cheney 


G » Dissected Maps, Desks, &c. 
Everything used Im Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH: 


HOW TO ACQUIRE AND PRAOTIOE IT. 
By Rev. WM. PITTENGER. 


A TIMELY WORK ON A VITAL TOPIC. 
The particular object of this new book is to show how 
aman of average ability may learn to speak extem - 
neously wsth ease and certainty. Some parts of the 
work are simple enough to be comprehend @ school- 
boy, and may be applied by him in his first efforts; other 
may be read with profit by the orator already in 
e maturity of his powers. 275 pages, handsomely 
bound, cloth, 61.50. 
For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers, or will 
be sent. postpaid. upon receipt of price. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOOUTION AND ORATORY. 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


eow 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fereign, fer Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tin. 1: is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS scekin itions 
should have Application-form. ailed for 


postage. ) 
J, W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American School Institute 
262 eow 7 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to cotegns, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for ny me of instruction; recommends 


good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. 
240 ax (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


“« The three teachers employed through your agency 
are do'ng splendid work. ecommend them as model 
teachers, and would certainly recommend the Bureau 
to any one wanting teachers on short notice.”—Wa. F. 
TRESSLER, Sec. School Board Conyngham, Pa. 

(Mr. Tressler has since employed two more of our 
teachers.] 

“1 thank you for your prompt and efficient services, 
and wish you the greatest success in your worthy enter- 
prise.” —C. D. RAKESTRAW, Prof. of Mat and 
Science, Nebraska College, Neb. 


Used in Norma! and Public Schools; 36 pages in 
each book. Can be used with any copy book or, 
with blackboard copies. Address J. D. BOND,’ 
_ Supt. of Penmanship, St. Paul Public Schools.” ~ 


EXAMINE PALMER’S 
oncert Gems 
For Choruses, 


Compiled and Arranged by 
R. PALMER, Mus. Dec. 


CHORUSES, Glees, Part Songs, Anthems, etc., ar- 
ranged and adapted from the most celebrated composers 
especially for Concerts. 


$7.50 per doz. by Express; 75 cts. each by Mall. 


The ConcERT GEMS is issued in parts of 32 pages each, 
at 20 cents per copy. $2.00 per doz., $12 per 100 copies 
(in one order), when sent by Express. 


ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE should have a Copy of 
CONCERT GEMS. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, $i Bandolph Stree 
NEW YORK, | 
bracing Dialogues, 


Why Not 


tions, Home Amusements, Dancing, Games, Letter- 
Writers, Etiquette, Debating, &c. Address, 
DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 


Send for our Cata- 
logue of Books, em- 


Send for The Journal Club List, 


Send for application-form and list of testimonials. 
444 L. B. LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Brief Extracts from Unsolicited Testimonials, 

A lady Principal, whom we have supplied with siz 
teachers, wrote us nearly two years ago: ‘I thank you 
for your prompt and efficient efforts to get me a teacher. 
I do not think that any one could have done better. I 
shall take pleasure in speaking of you to my friends,” 

Another Principal says: ‘Il have found your men 
to be just what you represented them to be, and you have 
always candidly told me when you thought a man 
would not suit me. Iam pleased with Mr. F——., etc.” 

A teacher writes: ‘‘I am both surprised and de- 
lighted at your promptness in offering a situation.’’ 

Another: ‘1 thank you for what I know to be a frst- 
class position that you have given me thus early after 
registration. Your Bureau I shall uphold to my friends. 
I was waiting some motion from some one of the 
Bureaus I joined defore yours, Think your work must 
be very extensive. 

Another: “I am more than satisfied with my post. 
tion here, and will never cease to congratulate 
for joining your valuable Agency.” 

terms, etc., address. 
DIMON & DUNLAP, Managers, 
1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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“Poreign’ /EACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BLE AND AOCOMPLISHED TEAOHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries,and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 
No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until supplied, 
K. MARIAM COYRIERE & CO., 
3i Bast 17th St. (Union Square). 
cy” Juvet’s Time and other Globes, 417 


ESTABLISHED 1872, 
j EACHERS 
American « European TA 
, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
ncipals, Assistants, Tators, Gov- 
Country, Europe ; 


supplies, without c 
lies with Professors, 
ernesses, Traveling Companions ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and 
Ladies, well recommended. Competent advices given 
in choice of schoois. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year 


1193 Broadway, bot. 28th and 29th St., N. Y¥. 


N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Coun 
aad Europe. 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are wanting Su tendents, Grade Teachers, 


1 Teachers, and Art Teachers. V: 
all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 
at once, LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


4451 


18 Ann Street, New York. 


ISPENCE 


RIAN 


PENS 


STEEL 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 


= 
| 
Sh 
= 
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— 


Dec. 6, 1883. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 
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“I had headuche fr 40 years ; your cured 
me.” Joseph Suyder, Paxions, Pa., 80. 


DalWw.BENSON'S 
CELERY & CHAMOMILE PILLS. 


ARE PREPARED EXPRESELY TO CURE 


FACSIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY 


It is a fully established fact that these diseases can 
be cured in any case, no matter how obstinate. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 


CHAPTER I. 


“I was taken sick a year ago 
With bitious fever.” 


“* My doctor pronounced me cured, but I got 
sick Bs with terrible pains in my back and 
sides, and I got so bad [ 

Could not move! 

I shrunk! 

From 228 lbs. to 120! 
for my liver, but it did me no good. I did not 
expect to live more than three months. I be- 
gan to use Hop Bitters. Directly my appetite 
returned, my pins left me, my entire system 
seemed renewed as if by magic, and after using 
s‘veral bottles I am not only as sound as a sov- 
ereign, but weigh more than I did before. To 
Hop Bitters [ owe my life.’’ 

Dublin, June 6, ’81. R. FItzPATBICK. 

How to Get Sick —Expose yourrelf day 
and night; eat too much without exercise ; 
work too hard without rest; doctor all the time; 
take al) the vile nostrums advertised. and then 
you will want to know how to get well, which ie 
answered in three words, — Take Hop Bitters! 


sSWARITAN A SPECIFIC FOR 


I had been doctoring 


ism, Opium Eat- 
ing, Syphillis, 
NERVE 
Nervousness 
Rheumatism, 
Sample Testimonials. 

“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.” 


Epilepsy, 
Spasms, Convul- 
sions, Falling 

ERVIN Sickness, St. Vitus 
Scrofula, ings 

Evil, Ugly Blood 

ervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
iliousness, Costivencss, Nervous 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 

“I feel it my recommend it.”” 


Dance, Alcohol 
GREAT 
Dyspep- 
Kidney Troubles and Ti rities. $1.50. 
F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 


“Tt cured where physicians failed.” 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 
Correspondence treel; treely answered. 


THE DR. $. A. RICHMOND MED. $7, JOSEPL. Mo, 
At Druggists. C.N. Crittenton, Agent, N, ¥, 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 


Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
Wiurpsor Looxs, Cr. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Ihave a sayy remedy for the above disease, 
use thousands 0! 5 ona of the worst kind and at fong 
standing have been c red. 80 go serene is my faith 
cacy, that I wil sen 
ere Express and P. O. address. 
M, 181 Pearl Bt, 8t., New York 


Agents Wanted. 


WANT’ 1000, om BOOK AGENTS 


OUR FAMOUS ‘WOMEN 


For Thrilling Interest, Romantic Story, Spi amor, and 
Tender Pathos, it is without pos. Just” plet d by 20 of 
Mowe. Rose Cooke, 
ve, for oy bs time, the true Story of the Lives and 8.0" our 
‘famous women. It is Superbly Illustrated. Ministers say “ 
speed ut.” ‘Tens of thousands sie waiting for it, and Agents 
sell 10 to 20 4 the dest chance to make 
money ever offered. for Circulars, Extra Terms, &q, te 


HITE | JOUSE 


The ONLY Book of the of the kind ever pub’d 


Admini 
NEW EDITION, Washington to the 
present time, with over 20 D Steel Portraits of Ladies ‘= 


White House, with views of many of the Homes of the P: 


A.D WORTHINGTON & 


DIES x. 


dents. This is the most salable book Ss. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 
N, 4th 


BRADLEY & C0. 
$] BOOK FOR $1.50! 
BALCH’S Hand book and Everyday 

ncyclopedia, A complete 


ai and Business forms. 


aA matter equal to 2500 pages, oc 
Every of ordinarily used. sells Everywhere to 
body. The cream of over 50 volumes for $1 50. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


WE desire to invite the special attention of 
our readers to a book announced in Tur 
JOURNAL by E. B. Treat, 757 Broadway, New 
York City, entitled Golden Thoughts, or 
Mother, Home, and Heaven. Itis a book of un- 
equaled excellence, containing golden glean- 
ings from three hundred of the best authors. 
No three words in our language are more pre- 
cious than ‘‘ mother, home, and heaven,” and 
the selections compiled in this volume, taken 
from the poetic and prose literature of all ages 
and all lands, will carry the best thoughts upon 
thse household words,— full of wisdom, good 
cheer and instruction—to every one who is 
fortunate enough to secure a copy of this 
book. The popularity of this book is almost 
without a parallel, 131,000 having already been 
sold. The present revised edition from new 
plates has forty added pages and contains se- 
lections from thirty-four new authors. The 
illustrations,—full page,—are in adaptation 
and artistic beauty unexcelled by any Ameri- 
can book. Itis a volnme in every way suited 
to the holiday season. Every home will be 
blessed by it. For fireside reading it bas no 
superior. It treats of her who is the ‘‘ quesp 
of the household;’’ of home, which should be 
the most attractive spot on earth; of heaven, 
which should be the hope of every immortal! 
spirit. The introduction, by Rev. Theodore 


Cuyler, D D, is rich in inspiring thoughts, and 
fittingly prepares the reader for the valuable 
trutbs garnered into this good book. It isa 
volume of 414 quarto pages, with elegant 
steel and wood iiiustrations. Price in cloth, 
$2 75; in extra cloth, gilt edges, in box, $3.50; 
in full morocco, $5.00. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


For durability and superiority of quality, Swa- 
sey’s Blackboards‘excel. Address 
J. A. Swasey, Manufacturer, 

21 Brattle St., Boston. 


ALL teachers interested in the teaching of 
Literature should read the announcement of 
Eldredge & Bro., 17 North Seventh street, 
Philadelphia, in Tae JoURNAL of this week. 
Southwick’s Short Studies in Literature is a 
book of great merit for use in the common 
schools. Price for examination, 45 cents. 


DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE, ‘ Rough on Rats” clears 
out rats, mice, flies, roaches, bed-bugs. 15 cts. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


NEW! SPARKLING! CHARMING! 


By the verv An authors. 16 pages including a beantf- 
ful RESPONSIVE SERVICE. Elegantly printed 
fin colors, Py 00 per 100 by express, charges not pre- 
paid. 50 cents per doz. by mail, postpaid. Single 
copy, 5 cents, by mail. 


REVISED AND AND ENLARGED! 


CATCHING KRISS KRINGLE ! 


{A Charming and Easy Christmas Cantata, 


By H. Borrerworrs and Geo. F. Roor. 


MERRY MUSIC AND DIALOGUE. Thongh 
materially enlarged, the price of the Cantata is t 
same as heretofore : $3.00 per doz. by express, charges 
not prepaid. 30 cemts each by Single 
epecimen copy by mail, 25 cents 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Union Cincinnati, C. 


ay” Send for specimen pages of | pages of ‘** Under the Palms.” 


Send 


FOR OUR LIST of PORTRAITS 
ef Eminent Americau Teach- 
ere (12), in two Series. Address, TH# 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., Boston. 


EIA LE’ S 


HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


Is one of the finest remedies known for the cure of 
Coughs, Colds, Influenza and Bronchitis. It speedily 
gives relief to the inflamed od surfaces and soothes the i - 


ted glands. 
RIAL S 


HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


Should always be kept in the house where there are 
young children, as it can be used to advantage in an at- 
tack of Croup before the doctor comes, and may be of 
inestimable service. 


EIA LE’ S 


HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


Is sold by all Druggists. ©. N. CRITTENTON, Sole 
Proprietor, 115 Fulton Street, N.Y. Price 6c. and $1 
per bottle. Beware of imitations. 

Hill's Mair and Whisker Dye, 50c. 
Pike's Toothache Drops Cure tn One Minute. 


German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
the Calendar, containing full par- 
» apply to 
Miss ALICE E, FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 
DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES, 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Open to both sexes. Address the etrar 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, E 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 
Hazelton Pianos, 

601 Wasuineton St., Boston, Mass. 


AN OPTICAL WONDE 


For pleasure 
and 


A NbW, orminal, cheap lantern, for projecting and en- 
larging photogra »ha, chromo carda, opaque pictures and 
objects. Works ike magic, and delights and mystifies 


everybody. Send for our full and free desc eer we 
HILL Co,, box 788, N. City, N 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
* MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 
AKEY THAT NoT 
— ANY WATCH UT 


Take Notice. 


ANY HER CAN ORDER AT THE FOL. 
LOWING PRICES BY MAIL: 


BOD +4 cts. 

Bete: b ook, .......- as good. 
BOE a3 66 
E-vt-rbrook, 444 ........ 40 ne as good. 


Speuceriaa, 
Esterbrook, 128 ........ 60 as good. 


Assorted sample-dozen, be. Bent BA. on receipt 
of price. TH AGENCY, 
(Send stamps or P, O. Portland, Conn. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; aleo Chimes and Peale, 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, ¥. Y. 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 
¢ himes for Schools, Colleges, &c. 

Prices and catalogaes sent free. Addrea- 
H. MoSHANE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Ulustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly ” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Ban Bnet 
of Home Study.” Price, $3.00, Also, 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS PRICE, $3.50. 
Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 


NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
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$1.01 wilt Secure jete Copy and A THAYER, 
Oo. (iimited), Philadelphia, Pa. 


126th Thousand, New Plates. 


Revised and Enlarged. 
E NEW BOOK, 


in Prose and Poetry, by upwards 
of 300 best authors. Introduction by 


Rev. THEO. L. CUY LER, D. D. 


A welcome guest in every home. A 
work truly rich in thoughtand renti- 
ment, pertaining to the * THREE 
DEAREST NAMES to mortals given.” 

“The ontside of this book is gold- 
en, the inside suitable to its setting. 
Some of the most precious things 
ever said are here, and its sentiments 
are worthy to be quaeuies in every 
heart.—Bishop E, O. H 

“It cannot be ak with 
pure gold.” —Thos, Armitage, D.D 

“Jt is full of wisdom, good 
cheer ond instruction.—J. 
Vincent, D. 

If you wih. a choice and last- 
ing gift, appropriate at all times 
and. aud for every condition 
If there is no 
ageutin ne jocality copy will be mailed 


iht wiee, $2.75. Morroco $5, 


panieros COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres, 


MORY COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, GEORGIA, 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It ts located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 mites east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For fall information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G, 
Havoeoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. Six courses of 
Stady. For ladies and gentlemen. Annual expenses, 
$123.75 to $192 50. Three New Busidings. 

Gao. F. MAGouN, Preat. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTURNT oy 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
resident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, 344 an 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETIE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
remont Street, Classes now being formed. Lostruc- 

tion witb epecial reference to teachers’ needs. 


(4445. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 


18 19. 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


POLY TECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
Prest. CHAKLES O. THOMPSON. 


___ENSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, 
“rincipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
©, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 


C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 
WOOD INST., Pittstield, Mass. Beautifol 
location and grounds. ’Literary and artistic advanta- 


ges superior. Kev. C. v. SPEAR, Principal. 


eat LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
. H, BARLOW, A.M., Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ASS. STATE NURMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art eduvation aud 
wolenes of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at the 

a 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Koston, 
OrTo Fucus, Acting Principal, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoRorESTER. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 7, 18£4, 
55 as Address KE. H. pal. 


4 HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL 8( HOOL, 
ao 2 . H, The next term will begin on 
Tuesaday, 98. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, OUNDS, Ph.D. 430 zs 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NURMAL SCHOUL, 


PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
degular course of pa Ty Be years. A Special and Ad- 


ranced Course for s classes of students. 
‘or Circular or J.C. GREENOUGSH, Prin, 


OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, 5, = For circulars, otc., ad 
tress ELLEN HYDS, Prin 


)TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEx, A.M, 
NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 
NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For Both Bezxes. 


) 


For catalogues, address J. G. BoorTT. 138 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHUUL, Providence, 
R. I, Common branches, English and Scientitie 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STATE NOB 
MAL AND TRAINING SCROOL, Oswego, N.Y. Rare 
Inducements offered ; Send for circular. 430 22 


Teachers! 
bayiug your SCROO 
REWARD CARDS of us. The largest line in New 
Evgiand to select from. Prices from 15 cts. to $2.00 
per 100, Send the amount you wish to expend, and 
give us an gad of the kind wanted, and we will select 
and send by mail. If not opiates they ma = re- 

urned. B. GOoU 
440 m 40 Bromfield Stress, 


Bourd Volumes tert. rete, 1879, 1880, 
61, 1882, ave sent to any address Pri $4.0. 
Address, 


NEW- ENG. PUB. Co., 
830 16 Hawley St. Boston. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


LAT 


SOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


IN E. 


New Serres, Greatiy ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


The coming numbers will contain: 

I. A course of object and inductive lessons, for use 
with beginners in Latin. A series of inductive lessons 
in preparatory and college Latia. 

II. tin dialogues on Roman antiquities, history, 


phy, ete. 
It. Selections from—or exercises in Latin upon— 
rare or especially interesting Latin books. 

IV. “ Ecclesiastical Latia.” 


V. Latin correspondence; a series of brief letters 
from Latinists on important and interesting subjects. 
It is expected that a large proportion will come from 
over seas. 

VI. An English supplement: Notes and queries on 
Latin subjects, methods. etc.; condensations and trans. 
lations of the best articles on Latin in the current for- 


eign a journals; criticisms of books relating 
to 


The new volume begins with September and ends with May. Subscription-price $3.00; single Nos. 35c. each. 
to 


All editorial correspondence in reference to LATINE should be addressed 


Professor E, 8. SHUMWAY, 


» N. Y., who will continue to edit it, and all orders for subscriptions to 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


LENOX PENS, 


Sold by stationers or sent mail, in gross boxes, 
postpaid, for $1.00 per gross. 7 ‘ 

A Complete Series in Twelve Number, 
from which everv writer can select 


THE hing his 
er pecullar 

BEST style of 

PEN Penmanship. 


A TRIAL TRIP. 

To enable you to test all the numbers of the series, 
we will send a compartment box containing one gross 
of Lenox Pens,—assorted, twelve each of the twelve 
numbers (144 pens), by mail, postpaid, for $1.00, or a 
handsome nickel-plated, covered case containing two 
of each number (24 pens), for twenty-five cents. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


418 & 230 Astor Piace, New York City. 


TAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes’ New Readers. 
arnes’ e 8 
4 Barnes’ Popular Vrawing Series. 


telth’s Two-Book Geography Course. 
uetesies 14 Weeks In the Sclences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 


Send for Catalogues. 
a RN “xs & CO., Publishers. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&c., &c., &c. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 


COoWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. pow Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. | 16 astor Place, 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, _ 
ROYSE’S English Literature. | 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 15° Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 
- - 
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SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin 8q., New York. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

Copyright sales fer six menths, 323,542 
volumes. 


Thirty-nine volumes are now ready, —- 
Poems and Sonnets, and all the Plays except 
Andronicus, which will be issued soon. 


A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Bng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Only School Edition 


THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 
The Illustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 

Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
ers and School Officers for examina- 
tion, 45 cts. 

Send for Descriptive Circular containing the Editor's 
practical hints on the school study of poetry. 
J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


244m Zit Tremont Street, Bosten. 


aps 


pur ‘omg J 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
& MAYNARD, 134 Brosdway. 
NEW YORK. 


Aandersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessons in English; 

Gutchisen’s Physiology and ene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical OR-, 1.10 
BReoscee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessons in Legic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Astronomy, 1.35 

om lication. 


Catalogue sent free on app 
1542z 112 Pourth Ave., New York. 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 


Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 
First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 
Institutes of English Grammar. ped exam., 50c. 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct. 

rrice in leather $5; half mor., 

WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
421 66 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 
STUDENTS 


WILL FIND FULL LINE OF 


Text and Reading Books for 1883-4 


90 Chambers St, N.Y. City. ssscow 


TIBBALS & SON'S, Publishers, 


1234 Nassau St., New Vork. 


W. CHRISTERN CARL SCHOENE 
a1 W. St., New York. 146 Tremont 


SOHN WANAMAKER, 


ROBERT CLARKE & 00., 
Philadelphia. Cincinnati. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Just Out: EXERCISES AND CONJUGATION OF VERBS, te accompany PETTITES 
CAUSERIES. 2%cents. Send 13 cents to the author for scopy. f 


Send for Descriptive circulars to Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Randolph, Vt. 


sent to Teachers at half 
1715 Btreet, 


Just Out: DAS DEUTSCHE BUCH DER SAUVEUR SOHIULE. 80 cts. A 
amination price, by the authors, and 


for ex- 


Prot. A. N. Van DAELL J. K- 


Scott's Lady of the Lake. |7*7 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 
PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 


For their P 
cations aud Works of Reference. 


For Descriptive Circulars,— terms for introduction 
and exam 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cioth, g1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. B87 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00O., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Lublishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 

PRANG'S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS, 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE, 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
te For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
8 German Classics for Students. 
vols. 
The Mlomentary Series vols), 78 
= — Sertes (18 vols.), 
tnam’s or ” Progress. Enlarged. 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s for Home and 8o 1.28 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
lassical 75 


Treland’s Pocket C . 

y’s Psychology hics, Zisthetics, and Logic 

Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.785 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English 

Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1.56 
Le Duc’s Draw. us, 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


to the Publishers. 


October 9, 1883, 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
For Exclusive Use in all 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


oF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON: 
Stone’s History of England, 


By A. P. STONE, 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Educators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy sent for examination on receipt of 
50 cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ular and Standard Educational Publi- | tested 


Vol. XVILI.—No. 22. 


| FOR PIANO. 
New England Conservatory Method, 


$3.25, or in 3 parts, $1.50 each, has been th 
in the great Conservatory, and its fame is 
lished as one of the greatest and best instructors. 


FOR ORGAN. 


Parlier Organ Instruction Boek, $1.50, is 
the book for mers, teaches light and music, 
and is highly commended by successful, practical 
teachers. Asa grand book for nners and advanced 
students, covering the entire ground, and furnishing a 
large quantity of delightful organ music, we commend 
the Emersen Micthod for Reed Organs, $1.50, 
by Emerson and Mathews; and for Voluntary o> 
eral advanced practice on the Church Organ, or 
Pipe, nothing can surpass Clarke’s armoenic 
School for the Organ, $3 00. 


THE SOL-FA SINGER, Part 1. 
By E. P. ANDREWS. Price 35 cts. 


Teachers of the common method of nebecinging will 
find in this book a large and very useful quantity of 
syllable practice. A note-reader can learn in 25 min. 
utes to sing d, r, m, /, cas t, and all the rest, and it 
need not be in the way o”” regular course. Tonic Sol- 
Faists will find this “ singer” equal to any other. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
445 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans 


School of Elocution | 


Enters ag its 6th year Oct. 2, 1883. Terms open Oct. 
2, Nov. 17, Feb. 17, Jane 20, ELOOCUTION taught in all 
its ramifications. Students prepared for public reading 
and the stage. Diplomas granted. Terms for class 
lessons, 50 cents ; for private lessons, $1.00 Send for 
catalogue to No. 323 South Fifth St., Springfield, Ill. 
349 zz J. FEITSHANS, Principal, 


PoRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA 
The Normal Readers. 
14 & ‘Buckwalter’s Spellers. 

- |Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 


NEW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive aker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 

109 Sharpless’s Geom. aad Trigonom. 


Raub’s Language Series. 


abash Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political’ Economy. 
CHICAGO. 


Dickens’s Child’s History England 
HOW 
TO 


SAVE 


Oldest of the in the 
Order all PERIODICALS Am 
and Foreign, at CLuB RaTss. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 
ers a th Books, and Station 
mh every kind at wholesale rates. 
A line of SCHEDLER’sS SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lisé on 


application. School Supplies,all kinds, 
MONEY. Adarese HENRY D. Roy & 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’sS LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Baub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s Euglish Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


HANDBOOK OF DATES, 
Based on the Best and Latest Authorities. 
Alphabetically and chronologically arranged, compris- 
ing all the important events from the earliest ages 

to 1883 COMPILED BY HENRY CLINTON Brown, 
This is an invaluable book of reference for teachers, 
students, and literary men. Durably and handsomely 
bound and printed. Price by mail, $1.25. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
442 tf 16 Astor Place, New York. 


NOW READY, 


Our 


Containing a Full List of all the Text-Books and In- 
dustrial Works nea by ourselves up to date, on 
the following subjects; 

Agricalture, Architecture, Assaying, As- 
astronomy, Book-keeping, Botany, Cal- 
cules, Chemistry, Drawing, Electricity, 
Engineering, Geometry, Gunnery, Iron- 
Metallurgy Mechanics, Mineralogy, Min, 
ing, Naval Orduance, Painting, Per- 
spective, Readers, Ship-buiiding, Steam 
Engine, Etc. 

Including our editions of JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS. 
Also, Chaidee, Greek, and Hebrew Bibles, 

Testaments, lexicons, Grammars, Read- 
ing Lessens, Eitc., Ktc, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N. ¥. 


*,* Will be forwarded free to any one ordering it. 


Hclectic Educational Series. 


Messrs. Van Antw 


White’s New Arithmetics. 
New Eclectic Copy-books. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


aeoae, & Co. invite the attention of Teachers and — 
School Officers to the following portant New Books, just published: 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


Two Book Series. 


Two Book Series. 


The Blectic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 


Surnished on appli 


137 Walnut 8 
CINGINNATL. 


Thaltheimer’s Ceneral History. 
Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 


Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for farst introduction, 


Revised. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & OCO., Publishers, 


28 Bend Street, 
NEW YORK. 


| 
Full list, with specim mailed on application 
School Rom Wali == 
on | > — | 
not found in any other seen MAP and many new 


